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Courtesy of Asia 


“NI POLOG, BALINESE DANCER” MALVINA HOFFMAN, N.A. 


In the Races of Man exhibition at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. These works are reductions of the life-size figures made by Miss Hofman f>r 
the Hall of Man in the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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“The Athlete in Sculpture ”’ 
by 
R. TAIT McKENZIE 


(Fifth Avenue Branch) 
February 5th to 24th 
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© Hoffman, Field Museum, Chicago. Courtesy of Survey Graphic By Malvina Hoffman 





“Cantonese Woman, China” 
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OLEDO IMPORTANT 19353 ACCESSIONS 


bast Year's Gifts and Purchases 
Are Marked by High Quality 
Which Adds Permanent Value 





to Various Collections 


TOLEDO.—The year 1933, which has 
the completion of the Toledo 
yuseun' buildings, has also been nota- 
able for the quality and variety of the 
,iditions to its collections. The scope 
recently acquired art treas- 
‘ch range from two beautiful 
of Italian Renaissance art to 
contemporary Americans, tes- 
tifies to a broadness of vision and an 
interest in strengthening all depart- 
ments of the museum, which are of 
great eredit to all concerned. The Art 
committe has wisely continued to hold 
to rigid standards of selection, both as 
to gifts and purchases, and, as may be 
judged from the illustrations which ap- 
pear in this issue, the works acquired 
should constitute a great and perma- 
nent enrichment of Toledo’s art life. 
since in another article in this issue 
the acquisitions are completely iisted, 
we will pass over the enumeration of 
individual items to more detailed dis- 
cussion of those which are especially 
important. 

The bust portrait of Giovanna degli 
Albizzi by Desiderio da Settignano, 
which we reproduce on this page, is a 
work whose quality is so apparent 
fom our illustration that only brief 
aesthetic commentary is called for. The 
sculpture is of wood, coated with a 
paste composition and then painted— 
apopular Renaissance technique which 
permitted of delicate nuances of model- 
ing. However, itis not merely the clear 
cut drawing of the features or the dig- 
tity and grace with which the head 
joins the subtly molded neck and shoul- 
ders which gives the portrait its dis- 
tinction, It is rather the strange living 
quality with which the master has im- 
bed his subject, so that despite the 
passage of time it still speaks to us 
with the force and intensity of a real 
brson, This lambent flame of person- 
ility is perhaps most subtly communi- 
tated to us by the living play of light 
wer brow and cheeks and the curves 
ithe chin and by the eyes which gaze 
utone so directly. 

The subject of the sculpture was a 
member of one of the leading families 
in Florentine history and in 1457 be- 
tame the wife of Tommaso de Luca 
degli Albizzi, scion of a family noted 
M Florentine records since 1251. The 
bist is inscribed “Joanna Albiza, 
MCCCCLX,” and the low relief decora- 
tion on the hair and bodices, which add 
Wits decorative charm, is painted in 
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“PORTRAIT BUST OF GIOVANNA DEGLI ALBIZZ1” 
Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey to the Toledo 


By DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO 
Museum of Art, secured through Duveen Brothers. 
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hellow gold. Formerly in the Dreyfus 
iid Timbal collections of Paris, the 
bust was acquired by Toledo from Du- 
ten Brothers as the gift of Edward 
Drummond Libbey. 
The terra cotta “Madonna and Child,” 
Y Antonio Rossellino, which we also 
Nroduce, was also purchased from 
Yeen and is a gift from the same 
mor. As contrasted with many infe- 
tor works of this same period, the 
ther thin pointed face of the Virgin 
~ & subtlety and spiritual reserve al- 
‘st entirely lacking in the sweetened 
paternal deifications in which weaker 
ey often took refuge. In fact, it 
© modeling of the round-faced 


Child and in the treatment of the little 
angel heads in the upper register that 
Rossellino has skillfully concentrated 
the religious tenderness of the compo- 
sition. True to the spirit of the Ren- 
aissance, he has delighted in the care- 
ful rendition of embroidered details in 
the Virgin’s robe and in transcriptions 
of the carving on the chair. But the 
subtler rhythms of the draperies, bro- 
ken by the body of the Child and by the 
mass of the Virgin’s arm, strongly dom- 
inate the realistic trends. The relief 
was formerly in the collection of Oscar 
Hainauer of Berlin, who secured it 
from Conte Alessandri of Florence. Its 
importance in art literature is evident 


from its inclusion in Bode’s Denkmaler 
des Renaissance Sculptur Toscanas. 
Also interesting, although not in- 
cluded among our illustrations, is the 
French Gothic statue of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea of the school of Picardy, which 
is a gift to the museum from Lucien J. 
Demotte. The face of this full length 
figure is probably a portrait of the Su- 
perior of an Abbey, since it has definite 
individual characteristics rather than 
the stylized features so frequent in this 
era. Simplicity marks the long grace- 
ful folds of the robe and, indeed, the 
modeling of the entire piece, which 
still bears traces of polychromy. The 
examples comes from Amiens, and in 


type it is of the Picardy school. 

Turning from the _ sculpture, the 
French XVIth century stained glass 
window, which we also illustrate, at- 
tracts particular attention. This exam- 
ple, which represents the Assumption 
of the Virgin, supplements the history 
of stained glass as illustrated in To- 
ledo’s collection, which heretofore had 
comprised specimens of the XIlIIth, 
XIVth and XVth centuries, displayed in 
the Gothic Hall. The new acquisition, 
which came originally from the Abbey 
of Autray, near Epinal, remained until 
a short time ago in the private chapel 
of a castle where it was taken when the 
Abbey was dismantled during the 


French Revolution. The colors used in 
creating the design are varied and rich, 
while the representation of the Virgin 
and attendant angels in the upper pan- 
els, with the group of Apostles in the 
lower register, are executed in a style 
typical of the grace and naturalism of 
the period. 

Among the paintings by old masters, 
Gainsborough’s “Market Cart with Fig- 
ures” and the “Portrait of a Man,” by 
Philippe de Champaigne, are outstand- 
ing, although strongly contrasting in 
spirit. The former work, which comes 
to Toledo as the gift of Arthur J. Secor, 


(Continued on page 4) 













1933 Acquisitions 








(Continued from page 3) 








is notable for its luminous color and 
energetic brushwork. In conception it 
is unlike any of the artist’s other 
works of similar subject and was prob. 
ably done while Gainsborough was liv- 
ing in Ipswich. The canvas was once 
owned by the artist’s Ipswich friend, 
Samuel Kilderbee, and later came into 
the possession of Harland Peck of Lon 
don, from whom it was acquired by 
Mr. Secor. 


The Philippe de Champaigne, which 
is the gift of Felix Wildenstein, is 
strongly marked by simplicity and 
penetrating realism. The hands, al- 
though slightly theatrical in their ges- 
ture, are remarkable for their exquisite 
delicacy of modeling, while the smooth- 
ly painted gray background not only 
emphasizes the dark richness of the 
figure, but heightens the intense hon- 
esty of the character portrayal. The 
brilliance of the artist’s craftsmanship 
in the painting of the black robes, re- 
lieved by white collar and cuffs, and 
by the vivid red lining of the cloak, 
is also notable. 















































Turning from French and English 
art of the XVIIth and XVIIIth cen- 
turies to the fine Kamakura painting 
included among Toledo’s recent acces- 
sions, one feels that special commenda- 
tion is caiied for, especiaily When one 
considers the run-of-the-mill quality of 
American museum purchases in this 
field. This seated figure of the popular 
deity, Nyoirin Kwannon, accompanied 
by one small attendant, shows a sobri- 
ety of color and a deep feeling which 
arise from the dedication of tradi- 
tional skill to religious interpretation. 
The deity, with a double halo, is seated 
on a lotus pedestal on the summit of a 
sacred mountain, rising out of the sea. 
The benign grace and dignity of the 
composition are of commanding inter- 
est, while the special qualities of the 
watercolor technique, heightened by 
the use of gold’ and certain mineral 
colors, reveal the characteristic dif- 
ferences between the workmanship of 
the Orient and the Occident. 


Equal taste in quite another field is 
displayed in the Museum’s beautiful 
Renoir, which is also the gift of Ed- 
ward Drummond Libbey and comes 
from Durand-Ruel. This canvas, en- 
titled “The Green Jardiniere,” was 
painted in 1882, during the same period 
which produced the “Luncheon of the 
Boating Party,” now in the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, and other master- 
pieces. It is indeed a splendid example 
of the artist’s powers at their height, 
when the characteristic richness and 
brilliance of his color was firmly allied 
with a solid warmth and compactness 
of form. Especially notable are the 
pearly flesh tints and the vivid greens 
of many shades. The painting has been 
illustrated in the famous publication 
by Meier-Graefe. 


In the field of the decorative arts, 
the XIVth century Arabic mosque lamp 
whose purchase was made possible by 
the generosity of M. Parish-Watson, is 
especially noteworthy. This specimen 
was probably made in Damascus in the 
first half of the XIVth century for one 
of the rich mosques of Egypt or Syria 
during the time of the Mameluke sul- 
tans. Fashioned of pale, amber colored 
glass, with its somewhat bubbled sur- 
face enameled in red, blue, green and 
yellow, with touches of white, it is 
similar in style to the lamp in the Mor- 
gan collection at the Metropolitan. On 
the neck, in boldly beautiful calli- 
graphy, is an inscription from the 
Koran, while on the body writing of 
equally fine character spells out the 
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“MADONNA AND CHILD” By ANTONIO ROSSELLINO 


Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey to the Toledo Museum of Art, secured 
through Duveen Brothers. 





name of Saif ad-Din, Sheikhu the Vic- 

torious, which is believed to refer to 
the Amir of al-Maliki en-Nasir, who 
died in 1856. The lamp was formerly 
in the collection of the well known 
scholar, Dr. F. R. Martin of Stock- 
holm. 


In the field of contemporary sculp- 
ture, there are also several interesting 
1933 accessions. One of these is Jacob 
Epstein’s portrait bust of the Duchess 
of Hamilton, the gift of Stevenson 
Scott in memory of Henry Reinhardt, 
which was commented upon in THE 
Art News last year. This portrait was 
done in 1915, before the most radical 
tendencies in Epstein’s work became 
apparent and only two casts were 
made, the present example, and one in 
the possession of the Duchess. The 
other is the “Wings” by the noted 
Swedish contemporary, Carl Milles, 
which comes as the gift of Mary Wil- 
lett Dunlap. This bronze is cne of the 
artist’s smaller sculptures, done about 
1900 and in it he has, as one writer de- 
scribes it, “linked a hovering eagle 
with a naked youth, who, with out- 
stretched arms is trying vainly to fol- 
low the great bird on its way to the 
sun.” 


Through the bequest of A. L. Spitzer 
comes the interesting Orpen portrait 
of Adelbert L. Spitzer, done in London 


in 1925 and distinguished, as usual, by 
the artist’s feeling for realism and his 
understanding of the inner character 


of his subjects. 
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Furthermore, the superb collection 
of prints and autographs formed by 
Mrs. S. C. Walbridge and presented by 
her to the Museum, will enrich Toledo 
with lithographs by George Bellows, 
etchings by Albert Besnard, Edmund 
Arthur 
Briscoe, Felix Buhot, D. Y. Cameron, 
F. Seymour Haden, 
Charles Jacque, James McBey, Charles 
Turner, 
Whistler and a pencil drawing by Wil- 
liam Blake. And as a separate gift from 
Miss Alice Roullier, the Museum has 
acquired a comprehensive collection of 
one hundred and thirty-eight etchings 
by Donald Shaw MacLaughlan, includ- 
representative examples of his 
work during the past thirty years. 
Such single items as the rare “L’Atte- 
lage” by Meryon and the lithograph of 
Henry G. Keller’s “Horses” round out 


Various other accessions of furni- 
ture, enamels, modern glass, European 
ceramics and Far Eastern and Aztec 
pottery, upon which we lack space to 
comment here, may be noted in a more 
factual report of Toledo’s truly rich 
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critic, some weeks ago, on hearing of| [pn the first gallery, devoteg 
the proposed exhibition of British art| medieval art of all kinds, the to 
at Burlington House, remarked, “But|xIVth century retable Sarly 


recently qj, 
covered in the church of Thornj,” 


Parva, Suffolk, made an immediate i . 
pression. The fluid painting of the y,, 
gin and saints surrounding t} 


how clever of them! I did not know 
there was any!” Anticipating the open- 
ing of this important demonstration of 
British art, I looked forward especial- 


e ° 
ly to showing such a visitor around | fied Christ contrasted with the — 
the Academy. Accustomed to think of/tine formalism of the gestures makin 
the English as poets, shopkeepers, gen-| for a mannered quality char : 


aCcterist; 
of the period. Several rolls of ar, 


loaned by the Society of Antiquaries 
London, revealed the formal beauty of 
XIlIth and XIVth century do uments 
culminating perhaps in the ro}| illus 
trating the history of the Ear). of War. 
wick, executed by one John Rous about 
1485. The late XVth century portrai; 
of King Athelstan, also contributed py 
the Society of Antiquaries, next hojq, 
the attention, epitomizing as it doe 
the finest qualities of imaginative por. 
traiture. From the purely pictoria) 
point of view these items sum UD the 
first room, unless we include, 


tlemen—anything but artists—his sur- 
prise at seeing spread out before him 
the beauties of line and color held in 
the pages of the early illuminated 
manuscripts, an art which reached its 
most magnificent expression in the 
wall paintings of the medieval 
churches, was a pleasant thing for me 
to imagine. 


Leaving behind us the linear move- 
ment and grace of the illuminated 
page we would turn next to the early 
imaginative portraitists, and those of 
Tudor and Elizabethan times, so won- 
derfully represented in the National 


as w 
Portrait Gallery. From there it would| should, the two embroidere Sone 
not be a far jump to England’s essen-|from a late XIIIth century Cope, 


tial contribution, the landscape art of| loaned by R. G. Berkeley, depicting j, 


the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries. The| highly conventionalized st} le th 
famous portraits and genre paintings | “Coronation of the Virgin” and “7, 
of the XVIIIth century would follow. | Crucifixion,” the early XVth century 
The Englishman in the hunting field | “Fayrey Pall” from St. Peter's Church, 
or posed in full regimentals, and his| Dunstable, and the XIVth centyry 
lady supported by a classical urn, seen | chasuble from the Cluny Museum, em. 
against a vista of the ancestral park,| broidered with delicate design gy 


would recall for him the spirit of the 
time as clearly as Largilliére or Nat- 
tier, both dominant in his own country 
at the same period. Hogarth, alone, as 
one critic inimitably puts it, like 
Dickens unable quite to paint a gentle- 
man, would present a phenomenon en- 
tirely English. Finally, it would be in- 
teresting to see how the pre-Raphael- 
ites, so rarely shown outside of Eng- 
land, would speak to a Frenchman in 
1934. 


The experience was, however, to be 
somewhat different from that delight- 
fully foreshadowed by Mr. Herbert 
Read’s article in the December Bur- 
lington, reprinted in part in the Decem- 
ber 30 issue of THe Art News, and I 
sensed a swift relief that no such task 
as guide devolved upon me. The honors 
of the show were quite clearly handed 
to the XVIIIth century portraits, suffi- 
ciently well known to need no such em- 
phasis. Medieval art, on the other 
hand, so little appreciated in general, 
is only indicated by a few examples. 
The development of Constable’s and 
Turner’s art would also call for more 
attention than was here accorded. On 
the other hand, the restrained showing 
of the pre-Raphaelites should command 
praise due to general reappraisals. 


dragons. 
ILLUMINATIONS 

Looking, naturally, for the illuyj. 
nated manuscripts, I found that some 
unhappy reason had impelled the or. 
ganizers of the exhibition to seques. 
trate them in the South rooms, com. 
pletely off the track of everything ey. 
cept the restaurant, and displayed to. 
gether with the XVIIIth and XIxth 
century watercolors. It would seem, jp. 
deed, that these illuminations were 
something to be ashamed of rather 
than constituting perhaps the greatest 
claim the English can make to equality 
with other nations in the matter of art. 
For but four XIIth century manu. 
scripts, some three or four from each of 
the XIIIth and XIVth centuries are all 
that are here shown. The Duke of 
Devonshire’s ‘“‘Benedictional of St. 
Aethelwold,” one notes from the cata- 
log, may be found in the gallery of 
honor with the XVIIIth century mas. 
terpieces, as well as the early XIth 
century “Gospels” lent by Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and two de Brailes 
psalters lent by the Fitzwilliam at 
Cambridge and New College, Oxford 
respectively. This completes in a 


(Continued on page 20) 
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NEW YORK 
WALT KUHN 


\farie Harriman Galleries 

Mr. Kuhn is to be congratulated on 
ding a certain veneer which yet 
ew protagonists of the 
~ntemporary American field. On the 
— hand, the desire to solve the 
- inter’s problems in a modern man- 
* has led him, naturally enough, to 
attempt the method successfully 


avol 
clings to a f 





to fruition by the modern 
— masters. A school through 
which, of necessity, many artists must 
pass, it is yet fundamentally difficult 
for one who does not inherit tradition 
of style to win a place. By the time 
the man of a different nationality is 
in the way of making the goal, the 
nimble French are apt to be engaged 
on another field. 
Unlike other games, following of the 
rules does not lead inevitably to suc- 
cess, An artist such as Seurat, for in- 
stance, iS @ conspicuous example of 
the way in Which art can triumph over 
a method which has doomed many 
others to obscurity. Take, again, the 
case of Cezanne. It is simpler, as any- 
one who tries it may prove, to paint 
an apple that reminds one of Cezanne 
than it is to make it function like one. 
Make it more than one apple and the 
problem of having them function in 
relation both to one another and to the 
rest of the composition increases by 
geometric progression. Furthermore, a 
figure may be built up on the basis of 
triangles, or any unit one may choose, 
but unless the organization is based 
upon a vital principle controlling the 
whole, the tendency to fall back on 
academic structure will make itself 
felt, A praiseworthy desire to avoid 
color harmonies, which have become 
obvious through banal repetition, 
makes further difficulties for the con- 
temporary artist who must inevitably 
find his own solution. 


One feels that the current show of Mr. 
Kuhn’s recent work, comprised of some 
fourteen paintings, eleven of which 
were executed during 1933, the artist 
is occupied with many of these prob- 
lems: and yet, at the same time, he 
creates pictures that reveal little indi- 
cation of the struggle to solve them. 
The still lifes, for instance, show a 
visual rather than a structural ap- 
proach to Cezanne. Many of the canvas- 
es strike a complete note—suggesting 
that the artist is satisfied with them. 
Qne suspects that only a system can 
produce such a sense of completion. 
The human mind, which perforce has 
tobe the vehicle for the creation of a 


work of art, is most apt to conceive 
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By WALT KUHN 


Included in the show of the artist’s work now on view at the Marie Harriman 
Galleries. 








slowly, painfully, with a large number 
of false starts. An artist said to me the 
other day what seems essentially true. 
“One never sets out deliberately to 
make a work of art; one is rather al- 
ways studying and attacking some 
essential problem, until by chance one 
day a work of art may arrive. If it 
does, I shall probably not recognize it.” 
A hard life you will say ... but one 
that one might do worse than to fol- 
low.---L. E. 


Wildenstein Galleries 


As a portrait painter of interna- 
tional note, Mr. Werner, despite his ar- 
tistic youthfulness, has already in- 
cluded among his sitters such person- 
ages as the Prince and Princess Barbu 
Stirbey of Bucharest, Ziwar Pasha, the 
Premier of Egypt, the daughter of the 
Ambassador Von Keller, Mme. Eliza- 
beth Schumann, the German Prince 





Christian Von Braunschweig - Lune- 
burg and no less a crowned head than 
the Queen of Mardis Gras in 1932. 


From the national academies of 
Munich, Paris and New York, this art- 
ist has gathered all the essentials of 
technique in portraiture to assure him 
a comfortable and distinguished future. 
With a slight, hardly perceptible mod- 
ern detour from Sargent, he paints in 
long, smooth brushstrokes, a manner 
which establishes at once an inevita- 
ble popularity. We liked, especially, a 
portrait of Mrs. MacNeill W. Roden- 
wald whose husband is the first cousin 
of James McNeill Whistler. Her lovely 
white skin and elegant stance rising 
from a dark background of black vel- 
vet make for admirable contrasts. The 
oils of Mrs. S. Lewis Timm, Miss Betty 
Linley and Dr. Ellis Bonime may only 
serve as reiteration of our former allu- 
sions to these.sitters. In pencil, one 
may also see two drawings of Miss 
Elizabeth Roosevelt and Mr. James 
Roosevelt.—J. S. 











H. M. the Queen 





A rare side-handle 

Coffee Pot by Paul 

Lamerie, London, 

1725. 8% inches 
high. 


A fine specimen of 
this master crafts- 
man’s work, 


An Example from my Collection of Old English Silver 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFFBOXES 


Cables: “‘Buclase, Wesdo, London” 
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S. J. PHILLIPS | 
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PAINTINGS BY 


DUTCH and FLEMISH 
MASTERS 


OF THE 17th and 18th CENTURIES 


THROUGH FEBRUARY 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS 


“FAIR WOMEN” 


(1525-1832) 


THROUGH FEBRUARY 


14 East 57th Street 
New York 


LONDON PARIS 
15 Old Bond St. 17 Place Vendéme 


MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


New Paintings 


by 


WALT KUHN 


Until Feb. 26 


61-63 East 57th Street 


NEW YORK 
“Carlo” Walt Kuhn 
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YOUNG AMERICAN 
MODERNS 












































Montross Gallery 


The young Americans are exhibiting 
familiar and new members in the third 
group show of this season. Almost im- 
mediately, two artists manage to leap 
forward into the limelight in such an 
individual fashion, that it is not neces- 
sary to compare numbers in the cata- 
log for their identity. The first is 
Raphael Soyer, whose “Celda” is to be 
considered among his recent work. 
There are few artists who can arrange 
a nude model on a couch and force the 
modern sophisticate to be agreeably 
surprised. Soyer is one who accom- 
plishes this through sheer beauty of 
texture, which he coaxes from his 
paint, not to omit the striking analyses 
evident also in other examples of his 
work, The second is Lee Townsend, 
who, although not as profound an art- 
ist as Soyer, has elements of distinc- 
tion. The racetrack theme, on which a 
great deal of his painting centers, is 
illustrated by “Clockers.” One can feel | ——————-—— 
the rush of wind as the competing 
horses rush by the two spectators. Mr. 
Townsend draws the horse in action 
somewhat in the manner of Percy 
Crosby and reinforces their swiftness 
by painting the background in horizon- 


tal lines which energetically race 
along. In another canvas, ‘“‘The White 
Pyle and the Brown Red,” he attains 
drama by lighting effects comparable 


“NUE AUX POISSONS ROUGES” 


to the achievements of a stage techni- 
cian. 

There are additional works deserv- 
ing of consideration, among which is 
a “Portrait of Paul” by Aline Fruhauf, 
whose rich characterization pours 
forth, despite the fact that the subject 
of the experiment is shrouded in an 
enveloping slouch hat and large gog- 
gles. The decorative designs of Lucy 
Eisenberg are commendable, as is the 








By MATISSE 


Included in the current exhibition of the artist’s work at the galleries of 
Pierre Matisse. 





snow scene of Arthur Emptage. We 
also liked “The Humanitarian” of 
Roger Angiolini and Louis Ward’s 
“The Museum,” discounting its hetero- 
geneous quality. Martin Rosenthal and 
Kenneth Bradley Loomis have both 
contributed examples of merit. In the 
medium of watercolor, Jules Billing- 
ton and Loran F. Wilford divide 
honors, as do Janet Spaeth and Walter 
Rotan, in the field of sculpture.—J. S. 
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A. F. LEVINSON 


Eighth Street Gallery 


A. F. Levinson who is showing at the 
Eighth Street Gallery admirably dem- 
onstrates that one can be both modern 
and artistic at the same time. Here 
is one who has made almost a life study 
of color. The following will explain his 
conceptions of the use of pigment more 
satisfactorily than any attempt on our 
part. 

“The modern conception of color is 
that color is the warp and woof of 
painting weaving. It becomes the struc- 
tural material, the sculptural clay, the 
plastic means with which to emotion- 
alize form. Color becomes building ma- 
terial through its sequences and juxta- 
positions, projections and recessions, 
saturations and attenuations. Color is 
only an aura or nimbus derived from 
the wedding of related areas of pig- 
ment and fullness of color is truly full- 
ness of form.” 

This statement put into practical use 
by Cezanne has also been adopted by 
Levinson. In the “Quarry, Rockport,” 
it is interesting to see how he modu- 
lates and plays with his pigment to 
produce this “fullness of form.” His 
spatial relations express a newness of 
spirit with which he tinges these age- 
old forms. “The Fixing Bait,” built on 
a- suspended rectangle and held down 
on both sides by boats and sailors, has 
novelty and freshness of arrangement. 
“The Green Smock” and “Nude” clear- 
ly emphasize his artistic views. “The 
Color Notes” prove, too, the importance 
of drawing aside from pigmental rela- 
tions.—J. S. 
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Auction Rooms, Inc. 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


3 EAST 53d STREET 
NEW YORK 


AT AUCTION 


FRIDAY EVENING 
Feb. 9th, at 8 P. M. 


MODERN ART 
Paintings, Drawings 


and Watercolors 


Including superb works by Modi- 
gliani, Renoir, Picasso, Chirico, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Rouault, Vlam- 
inck, Derain, Pascin, Laurencin, 
Leger, Dufy, Marin, Degas, Burch- 
field, and others from various pri- 
vate collections. 


ON VIEW SUNDAY 


The Present Auction Market for 
Fine Paintings, Antique Furniture, 
Rare Books, Objects of Art and 
other Antiquities is an especially 
good one. 


Fine Arts collectors, as well as buy- 
ers of Furnishings, Rugs, Silver and 
Jewels are frequent visitors to our 
Galleries, situated one door from 
the world-famous Fifth Avenue. 
Our organization is well-equipped 
for the dispersal of such articles, 
and sales for open dates on our 
calendar are now being solicited. 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 





ESTABLISHED 1760 


DRAWINGS 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


144, 145, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


PRINTS 


WHITNEY BRING 





= 


NEW PUBLICATi0y 


Beginning as of the first of this Year 
the Whitney Museum of Americay a 
has begun the exclusive distributio, ,, 
its publications. These volumes, me 
numbering twenty-four separate items 
exclusive of its brochures and Catalog, 
will from now on be obtainable py the 
trade only through the Museum. 


vidual purchases may be made ae 
directly from the Museum or at the 
leading book stores in all the latees 


cities. 

The Museum publications Constitut 
the only related material on Americar 
Art. In order to create a comprehen 
sive body of critical information 4), 
biographical data regarding tie Works 
of leading American artists, the Mi 
seum will continue to publish materia 
in this field, with feasible regylar, 


ri . 
written by outstanding authorities ", 





CORRECTION 


The loss of several lines of type and 
correction in the proof made ip the 
absence of the author, due t, illness, 
led to an unfortunate misstatement jy 


last week’s review as to the career 9 
Alexander Brook, whose shov ig noy 
on view at the Downtown Gallery, The 
date of 1898, correctly applicable to the 
birth of the artist, became wrongly 
identified with the painting o/ the “Por. 
trait of My Wife,” actually executeg 
only two years ago. We wish to state 
that Peggy Bacon is younger than her 
husband. 


P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


CABLES: COLNAGHI, LONDON 
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LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
VAN DIEMEN & CO. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


COUNTRIES 
CENTURIES 
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Landscape by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 


Barbizon School Paintings: British ¢ French Portraits 


From the Collections of the Late Hiram Burlingham 
A New York Private Collector, and from Other Sources 


Unrestricted Public Sale: February 15, at 8:15 p.m. 


[FOLLOWING EXHIBITION FROM FEBRUARY to] 


Bee INATING the collection isan important 
group of Barbizon School paintings, which 
¥includea characteristic Corot, nymphlike figures 
by Diaz, two works by Jacques, and a fine 
Daubigny river view. Other notable works by 


artists of the same period are two groups of j 


Wallachian peasants by Schreyer, Venetian canal 
scenes by Ziem, a nude by Henner, and the 
brilliant Plaza de Toros by Géréme from the 
Elbridge Gerry collection. 





Early American paintings include historical 
portraits, a marine by Thomas Birch, and two 
paintings of horses by the celebrated Troye; 
contemporary landscapes are by Hassam, 
Murphy, Blakelock, Ranger, Crane, and other 
representative artists. British and French 
XVIII century portraits, and works by 
Nicolaas Maes, the younger Van de Velde, 
Ribera, Poussin, Morland, Boldini, and other 


artists complete the collection. 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES - INc. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883 TO CONDUCT UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALES OF ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY ¢ APPRAISALS 
FOR UNITED STATES AND STATE TAX, INSURANCE, AND OTHER PURPOSES s CATALOGUES OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 





Contemporary American Landscapes & Early Portraits 
AND OTHER EXAMPLES 
Property of T. B. Walker Foundation Galleries, Minneapolis 


Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Street - New York 


Hiram H. Parke, President Orto Bernet, Vice-President 


ArTuHuR Swann, Vice-President 


























IMPORTANT ITEMS FROM THE HIRSCH COLLECTION TO BE SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S ON MAY 7-11 


On the left, a pair of Chippendale pedestals, which were exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Georgian Art, 1931; 
on the right, one of a set of four Chippendale armchairs. 
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HIRSCH DISPERSAL © 
EAGERLY AWAITED 


LONDON.— The dispersal of the 
Hirsch Collection, postponed at Chris- 





Codex Sinaiticus 
Fund Enriched 


By American Gift 


TEMPLE MEDAL WON 
BY YASUO KUNITYOSHI 






was awarded the Temple Gold Medal 


PHILADELPHIA.— Yasuo Kuniyoshi 


EDWIN D. KRENN 


The important Wood & Bronze Sculptures dating from the T'ang 






RALPH M. CHAIT 





tie’s a year ago in order to await a 
more favorable state of affairs, is now 
fixed to take place at the King Street 
Salercoms during the second week of 
May. Drawings and pictures will be 
added to the fine English and French 
furniture, Chinese and Continental 
porcelains, bronzes and objets dart of 
the original arrangement. 

The late Mr. Leopold Hirsch had the 
wisdom to specialize in fine specimens 
of Chippendale and Sheraton long be- 
fore the general vogue sent prices 
soaring, and many of his best pieces 


LONDON.—Public subscription 
toward the purchase of the Codex 
Sinaiticus by the British govern- 
ment has already totaled £14,- 
000. It is understood that the 
public and the government will 
share equally the cost of this 
IVth century manuscript, which 
was bought from Soviet Russia 
for £100,000. Gabriel Wells, 


prominent New York dealer in 
rare books, has contributed £100 
to the Friends of the National 


at the annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, which 
opened in Philadelphia on January 27. 
“Fruit on Table’ was the prize-win- 
ning canvas which won the coveted 
medal, given for “the best picture 
painted in oil, without regard to sub- 
ject.” 

The other painting awards were as 
follows: Walter Lippincott Prize of 
$300 for the Best Figure Piece Painted 
in Oil by an American Citizen—Joseph 
Hirsch of Philadeiphia, for his “Mas- 
seur Tom”; Mary Smith Prize of $100 




































were acquired under conditions of 
small competition. In common with a 
number of other fine cabinet-work, the 
Chippendale arm-chairs of mahogany, 
the pair of fine Chippendale torcheres, 
the Chippendale tripod table and the 
firescreens by the same master-crafits- 
man, two of which we illustrate, all 
came from the famous Dean Paul Sale 
of 1896. In each case the carving and 
design of the wood are of an exception- 
ally high order. The magnificent Chip- 
pendale arm-chair, covered in needle- 
work in colored silks, is one of a set 
of four. The scrolled ornament and ca- 
bochon and foliage decoration is in the 
French rococo manner. 

The Chinese porcelain is rich in fine 
examples of the most important pe- 
riods and the miniatures include prac- 
tically all the most eminent miniatur- 
ists of the English School. 

A famous Brussels Tapestry, dating 
from the early XVIth Century, repre- 
sents “The Repose in Egypt.” It has 


been in both the Spitzer and John Ed- 
ward Tayior Collections. 


DAYTON EXHIBITS 
VAN GOGH CANVAS 


DAYTON.—The Institute of Art is 
now showing in its Shadow Box in the 
foyer of the building, a characteristic 
work of Van Gogh. This painting, a 
representation of a group of olive trees 
done in the nervous and lively manner 
of the great Dutchman, has been 
loaned to Dayton by the Wildenstein 
Galleries of New York, as the first of a 
series of outstanding modern paint- 
ings to be shown in this city through 
the courtesy of these galleries. For 
those of the smaller cities whose art 
lovers have been limited in their ac- 
quaintance with modern art to infe- 
rior work of lesser men, these exam- 
ples from the hands of the masters are 
of inestimable value. This gesture on 
the part of Wildenstein and Company 
in making a regular feature of loaning 
one masterpiece to Dayton is a valu- 
able innovation which will contribute 
very greatly to a wider appreciation of 
the finest modern art.. 





Guardi Painting 


Gallery to be added to the fund 
now being raised by subscription. 








Lately Restored 
Has New Beauty 





BOSTON. —A fine Venetian scene, 


painted by Francesco Guardi, has sud- 
denly attracted the attention of visi- 
tors to the painting galleries of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
burst of interest has been caused by 
the recent transformation of this pic- 
ture from a condition of inconspicuous 
dullness to its present attractive state 


This 


by a careful cleaning at the hands of 


Alfred E. Lowe, the Museum’s restorer 
of paintings. 


Evidence of his work, 
which required nearly a month, is sug- 
gested by a small square patch of dark 
brown varnish on the upper part of the 
painting, which will be left. for a few 
weeks as a matter of interest to visi- 
tors. When Mr. Lowe started his work, 
the entire painting was covered with 
such a film. 

The harmonious colors that charac- 


terize Guardi’s work at its best were 
entirely out of key because of heavy 
overpainting of sails and masts along 
the horizon, while the glittering points 
of light which always enliven his com- 
positions were turned to a dull mono- 
tone by the darkened varnish. It was 
obvious before cleaning, Mr. Lowe 
said, that a good deal of the original 
paint along the horizon was gone and 
that the heavy overpaint was there to 
replace it. The destruction of the paint 
along the horizon instead of along the 
usual lower margin of the canvas 
which often suffered because it stood 
on damp floors, Mr. Lowe thought to 
be due to overcleaning at some early 
date. 


As the painting stands today after all 
repaint and varnish has been removed, 
it has not lost seriously by its experi- 
ences. The sails of ships riding at an- 
chor before San Giorgio Maggiore are 
thinly painted, it is true, as are the 
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EXHIBITION AND SALE 
The Noted 


COLLECTION OF 


CHINESE ART 


Removed from his Chicago residence for immediate disposal 





OVER 700 OBJECTS 


Including: 






to the Ming Dynasty; fine Imperial Jades; Rock-Crystals: 
Rose-Quartz; Amber and Ivory Carvings 








A rare opportunity to obtain fine examples at 
unusually low prices 
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ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street NEW YORK 








Resident of Philadelphia—Elizabeth F. 
Washington, for’ the “Bend in the 
Road”; Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal for 
the Sest Landscape—Harry Gottlieb 
of New York, for “Winter Snow”; 
Beck Gold Medal for the Best Portrait 
in Oil—Raphael Soyer of New York, 





























WORKS of ART 





for “‘Gittel.” 

The awards for sculpture were: 
George D. Widener Memorial Medal 
for the “Most Meritorious Work in 
Sculpture Modeled by an American 
Citizen”—Concetta Scaravaglione of 
New York, for “Mother and Child”; 
James E. M’Clees Prize of $200 for 
the ‘‘Most Meritorious Composition in 
Sculpture by an American Artist’”— 
Hilda K. Lascari of New York for 
“Pueblo Indian Mother and Child.” 

The exhibition will remain on view 
until February 25. 










7 
flags at the right and on the masts 
rising from the horizon. The interest 
lies chiefly, howevér; in the procession 
of gondolas moving swiftly across the 
foreground and in the gleaming white 
facade of San Giorgio Maggiore in the 
background, both of which are now in 
their original condition. San Giorgio 
was obscured by a double coat of var- 
nish, the under one Very resistant. But 
the clear white reflection of the build- 
ing in the water gave the restorer cour- 
age to investigate further this under- 
coat which he thought for a time to be 
the original color used by Guardi. He 
discovered the pure, brilliant white be- 
neath the deceptive overtone, a note 
which immeasurably tunes up the 
whole composition. 

This painting has always been con- 
sidered by the Museum as one of the 
series representing the “Fete of the 
Bucentaur” or “Marriage of Venice and 
the Adriatic,’ celebrated annually by 
the Doge on Ascension Day. The Bucen- 
taur doés not appear in this painting 
and the scene may be instead some gala 
fete of only slightly less importance. 
The cleaning has disclosed harmony of 
color and sparkle of detail which at 
once class it among works of the first 
order by this last great Venetian mas- 
ter of the XVIIIth century. 
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FULLER BUILDING, Second Floor, 41 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: PLaza 3-7248 


Offer their Services 
for the Dispersal at Public Auction 
of 
Fine Antiques and Art Objects 


from 
Estates, Collections and Private Individuals 


Correspondence relative to the above 
will be treated in strictest confidence. 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


There will be sold on Saturday, February 10th, 

at 2:15 P. M., a collection of Fine Antiques 

and Objects of Art. Further details may be 
found in the daily newspapers. 


The Galleries will be pleased to enter your name on their mailing list to receive advance 


announcements of their forthcoming sales. Simply mail a postcard to the above address. 
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MALVINA 


HOFFMAN'S “RACES OF MAN” EXHIBITED 


e 


Series of Eighty-five “eae 


Seen at Trocadero Last Fall 
Now on View in Fine Display 
at Grand Central Galleries 


Malvina Hoffman’s amazing exhibi- 
tion, entitled “The Races of Man,” 
which opened at the Grand Central 
Galleries on January 30, comprises a 
series of eighty-five bronzes which are | 
small casts of the life-size or heroic 
figures which were commissioned from 
her by the Field Museum of Chicago. 


Seeking especially those lands where 
native races are at their purest, Miss 
Hoffman spent six years in creating, 
through the medium of bronze, this 
vast assemblage of strangely varying 
types which constitute an epic of an- 
thropology, vivified by the intuition 
and skill of the artist. The versions of 
this colossal project which are of- 
fered in the present display were ex- 
hibited last autumn at the Trocadero 
in Paris, where they aroused great en- 
thusiasm. 


Since the task set Miss Hoffman by 
the Field Museum was essentially of a 
scientific nature, the artist has there- 
fore conceived and executed her 
bronzes in a realistic spirit. But being 
a sculptor, endowed with an essential 
feeling for the interpretation of racial 
types through plastic expression, she 
tells us far more of the strange enig- 
mas of her subject than would ever 
be possible to the most learned scholar. 
Berthold Laufer, in his introduction 
to the Field Museum catalog has ex- 
pressed this special contribution of 
Miss Hoffman so well that we cannot 
refrain from quotation: 

“Anthropology is essentially a sci- 
ence of human understanding and con- 
ciliation based on profound human 
sympathies that extend alike to all 
races of mankind. Solely a mind en- 
dowed with the gift of such sympa- 
thies was capable of creating the sculp- 
tures arrayed in this hall, which are 
pervaded by a refined and humane 
spirit.” 

Arthur Keith, Conservator of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in England 
and Corresponding Member of the 
Field Museum, also, makes a most dis- 
cerning commentary upon the work of 
Miss Hoffman when he states “That the 
mirror of her imagination caught from 
her sitters and held only the essential 
traits of race.” 

It would naturally be impossible 
within the scope of the present arti- 
cle to give any detailed survey of the 
wealth of stimulating material in the 
present display, or even to mention 
those individual pieces which have 
special interest from the purely aes- 
thetic point of view. It is a show which 
must be visited to be appreciated and 
because of its essentially human con- 
tent it will undoubtedly bring to the 
Grand Central Galleries throngs of peo- 
ple who seldom enter an art exhibi- 
tion. 

From our personal point of view, one 
of the most interesting features of the 
collection was the study it afforded of 
striking type variations occurring 
within a single racial group. This is 
especially to be seen in the sculptures 
devoted to Japanese, Chinese, Indian 
and African subjects. The serene intel- 
lectuality of the Chinese scholar, the 
massive strength of a Manchu native, 
the sagging breasts and hollowed 
cheeks of a Cantonese woman of the 
working classes, are but three of the 


BRONZE HEAD OF A HAMITE WOMAN FROM ABYSSINIA 


© Hoffman, Field Museum, Chicago. Courtesy Survey Graphic. 


Included in the exhibition entitled “The Races of Man” now on view at the Grand Central Galleries, com- 
prising small casts of the great group of bronzes executed for the Field Museum of Natural History in 


contrasts afforded in a single series 
which brilliantly illustrates Miss Hoff- 
man’s deep understanding of both plas- 
tic and psychological values. 

In the Indian group there are even 
stronger contrasts, ranging among the 
male figures from the compact beauty 
of the resilient figure of an Andaman 
Islander, with bow and arrow, to the 
wiry craftiness of a seated merchant, 
and in the female group from the fine- 
ly wrought head of a beautiful Raj- 
put woman to the rough, almost repel- 
lent suffaces that must inevitably 
chronicle the desecration of all love- 
liness that comes to the low caste wo- 
man of northern India. 


The African group, also, is full of 
fascination and great variety of type, 
ranging from the slender rhythmic 
grace of a Sara dancing girl to the piti- 
fully grotesque face of a Ubangi wo- 
man, who has followed the merciless 
dictates of her tribe and their strange 
criteria of feminine beauty. 

One might well continue indefinite- 
ly through the various racial groups 
in such random citations of fascinat- 
ing material, but such a discussion 
would not only far exceed the space 
that is available to us, but rob the 
visitor of half of his pleasure in mak- 
ing his own special observations in the 
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exhibition. Casting anthropology en- 
tirely aside, Miss Hoffman’s achieve- 
ments in the purely sculptural field 
also deserve a consideration which is 
perhaps apt to be denied them because 
of the unusual subject appeal. Some of 
the heads, especially, seemed to us par- 
ticularly notable because of the artist’s 
sensitive adaptation of her great tech- 
nical gifts to the definite problems be- 
fore her. The strong head of an Abys- 
sinian girl is heightened in character 
and intensity by the play of light over 
the broad planes of the forehead, 
cheeks and chin, and the surfaces have 
the velvety gleam of the girl’s dark 
skin. Then, in the Malay Archipelago 
group, one finds the head of a Javanese 
boy, where the planes take on much 
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sharper definition and the surfaces are 
broken both by contour and shadow. 
Plastic serenity and an almost classical 
style characterize the head of the Raj- 
put woman, previously referred to, 
while the profile view of a handsome 
Hamite type from Abyssinia, drama- 
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tizes unforgettably both the str 
houette of the crisply carved ¢ 
and the shadows resting bene 
high cheek bones. 


The exhibition which will rep 
view through February 24 was 
last Tuesday with a reception attend, 
not only by art collectors, but by »." 
bers of the diplomatic corps, the = 
ly elite, and distinguished rep, 
tives of the musical and 
worlds.—-M. M. 
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Thomas Girtin’s “Views of Parig» i 
ries of aquatints, which have been a 
quired for the print collection py th 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, yor, 
executed under peculiar CIFCU nStance, 
according to an article in a recent , 
sue of the Imstitute’s Bulle sin, ty. 
which we quote below: 

“Little of Girtin’s great quantity , 
work is of such individual in:portang 
as to be dated. The two exce> tions are 
his panorama of London, mide abo 
1800, and the Views of Paris Series 
which the Institute now own. . The |g 
ter set was made under pe- uliar ci 
cumstances. Peace had only recent 
been arranged, ané@ it was not a ve 
stable peace. The Napoleonic reging 
was still in power, and no sketching by 
foreigners was allowed. Consequently 
all Girtin’s views of Paris were takey 
from a closed carriage with the cu 
tains drawn, and only one eye applied 
to a crack. However, when one look 
at the prints he cannot imagine tha 
the artist’s view was thus cramped 
The prints are broad in inches and jy 
effect. They give a sweep and detaj 
that impress the beholder as authentic 
Paris. 

“When one looks at, say, the view of 
the Pont Neuf, he sees a Paris that’ 
poetical rather than historical. Notre 
Dame, partly hidden by surrounding 
buildings, rears itself above its su 
roundings and reigns with an equa 
nimity finely caught by Girtin’s sensi 
tive eye and trained hand. The sweep 
of the river, the solidity of the build 
ings, the wooden clumsiness of the 
scows in the river, the high sky—al 
are sensed with precision. This view is 
what an artist would see, and what is 
furthermore, inherent in the physical 
aspect of the view. What the historiat 
and the sociologist would see is onl 
hinted at in the two-wheeled carts 
fashionable ladies on promenade, al 
the sentry with a long rifle on his 
shoulder. 
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“WARRIORS IN HELMETS” By GIORGIO DE CHIRICO “MONTMARTRE THEATRE” By MAURICE UTRILLO 






The Illustrated Catalogue may be had on request from the Galleries. The Sale will be conducted by Mr. Harry Hirschman. 
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PLEA FOR MISTAKES 


If we remember rightly, it was Fran- 
cis Bacon who remarked that “He who 
makes no mistakes makes nothing.” 
This statement somehow applies with 
particular aptitude to the field of art, 
where so many feel that natural hu- 
man error must be forever punished by 
aesthetic damnation. And yet those 
timorous souls, who are always admir- 
ing the right painting and buying the 
correct artistic fashion of the moment, 
are usually defeated by their own fears. 
Art and correct social usage are, after 
all, rather completely divorced, and, 
though a naive faux pas with the knife 
and fork is usually fatal to one’s social 
advancement, honest enthusism for a 
photographic landscape may often be 
the prelude to a great collection. 

For in a country such as ours, where 
the aesthetic tradition has scarcely 
had time to become instinctive, a cer- 
tain honest humility seems the best 
basis for genuine growth and apprecia- 
tion. There is, after all, some courage 
in admitting today that one prefers 
Sargent to Matisse. But there is no 


leaven or hope in those who sing the 
praises of the school of Paris in a few 
well chosen clichés, assured that their 
aesthetics are as modish as their latest 
Paris gowns. 

Great art is always essentially hon- 
est and pure in spirit and hence seldom 
reveals itself to those who will not try 
to see with an honest eye and a spirit of 
mingled humility and enthusiasm. The 
unaffected amateur will, in the begin- 
ning, often make mistakes in buying 
paintings, but he is also capable of 
learning from his errors and progress- 
ing slowly, step by step, from the pho- 
tographic reproduction of nature which 
has aroused his first sincere, if mis- 
guided, raptures to the deep and quiet 
satisfaction of all great art. An un- 
usual degree of mental and imagina- 
tive elasticity has undoubtedly been 
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Seale 


DUNCAN PHYFE, NEW YORK, CIRCA 1805 

This Sheraton model, covered in green brocatelle, and coming originally from Charles Woolsey Lyon, Inc., is 

included in the sale of a collection of American and English furniture of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries from 
various sources at the American-Anderson Galleries on February 9 and 10. 








the basis of America’s rapid develop- 
ment in the materialistic field, but since 
art has, until comparatively recently, 
been considered primarily as a femi- 
nine hobby, the fresh approach and nat- 
ural ardor of our pioneer heritage have 
in the aesthetic field been sacrificed to 
a passion for bourgeois uniformity. 


Probably some of this aesthetic snob- 
bery is due to the fact that too many 
people talk about pictures and too few 
buy them. The payment of good money 
for a work of art always betokens at 
least a modicum of enthusiasm, and 
the costlier the mistake the better the 
lesson. Those who buy a picture and 
really live with it do not insult their 
possessions with the aesthetic patois 
of the casual gallery goer, who fits in 
art between a luncheon engagement or 
a session at the modiste’s. They de- 
mand that it yield them a certain de- 
pendable friendship, and when in a 
year or two the photographic landscape 
gives no more pleasure than a snap- 
shot taken during a summer holiday 
the mistake is admitted, the first les- 
son learned. 


Once the eyes have been opened and 
the price paid the honest art lover in 
this country is likely to make rapid 
progress. We do not as a rule grow 
slowly, but suddenly, like our cities, 
our buildings and our great industries. 
For, if we lack the aesthetic traditions 
of Europe, we are also free from its 
shackles. In fact, it is quite possible 
for a typical American to jump coura- 
geously in a single decade from a naive 
response to meticulous detail to a gal- 
lant adventure with pure abstraction. 
Only it is vitally necessary that the 
makers of honest mistakes increase 
rather than diminish in number. 


It is not only through the power of 
money that our great financiers have 
built up great collections. It is also 
because when they at last found leisure 
for art they brought to its understand- 
ing some of the passion for thorough- 
ness, combined with the spirit of adven- 
ture that gave success to their business 
enterprises. They were almost always 
willing to make mistakes and to pay 
for them. Our art galleries are freely 
open to many who regard an exhibition 
in the light of a large and fashionable 
reception, where one passes swiftly 
down the line, with scarcely the mem- 
ory of a face or a salient characteristic. 
If admittance to our significant exhibi- 
tions could only be denied to al! save 
those who are willing to remain long 
enough for at least one or two paintings 
to speak to them, we feel that even 
those who are not willing to make mis- 
takes might learn something. 





Herbert Haseltine 
The Next Subject 
Of “As They Are” 


The next artist in our series 


of studies, ““As They Are,” will be 


Herbert Haseltine, the  well- 
known sculptor ofanimals, whose 
highly successful exhibition at 
Knoedler’s, on view for the past 
few weeks, closes today. 
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COPCOPIOOOO DODO OOD DODD DOOD OODOODS 
A. M. LYTHGOE 


Albert Morton Lythgoe, well-known 
Egyptologist and curator emeritus of 
the department of Egyptian art at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, died in 
Boston on January 29, at the age of 
sixty-five. 

Mr. Lythgoe was born in Providence 
in 1868. He received both his Bachelor 
of Arts and his Master’s degree from 
Harvard and studied also at the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in 
Athens and at the University of Bonn. 
Instructor in Egyptology at Harvard 
from 1898 to 1899, Mr. Lythgoe followed 
this with five years’ participation in ex- 
cavation in Egypt as a member of the 
Hearst Egyptian expedition of the Uni- 
versity of California. When in 1904 he 
resumed his instructorship at Harvard, 
he was also appointed curator of the 
Egyptian department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Afts, and in the fol- 
lowing year he organized the joint Har- 
vard-Boston Museum Egyptian expedi- 
tion. This took him to Egypt once more 
to conduct excavations at the Pyramids 
at Gizeh. 

In 1906, Mr. Lythgoe received his ap- 
pointment as curator of the Egyptian 
department of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and then organized a program 
for the Egyptian expedition of the Mu- 
seum, which occupied him for the suc- 
ceeding twenty years. His plans for 
excavations included sites of every pe- 
riod of ancient Egypt, and the results 
make up the major portion of the Mu- 
seum’s present Egyptian collection, 
Mr. Herbert E. Winlock, Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum, states. This 
collection has, within a period of twen- 
ty-five years, become one of the half 
dozen most important outside of Cairo. 
Mr. Lythgoe also included in his pro- 
gram a survey of the monuments of 


Egypt to be used as illustration and 
supplement for the excavated material. 

It was, in fact, Mr. Lythgoe who was 
primarily responsible for the initial de- 
velopment of this phase of the Mu- 
seum’s activity, through his meeting 
with William M. Laffan, a trustee of 
the Museum, we learn from Mr. Win- 
lock. 

He stimulated Mr. Laffan to consid- 
eration of the idea. Mr. Laffan, in turn, 
enlisted the interest of the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, president of the Museum, 
and the offer of a curatorship to Mr. 
Lythgoe soon followed, with the above- 
mentioned results, 

Mr. Lythgoe was retired in 1929 as 
curator emeritus at his own request. 
He was a member of the Century Asso- 
ciation of New York and edited many 
Egyptian publications for the Metro- 
politan Museum. During the last three 
years his health failed progressively, 
and his death was attributed to cere- 
bral arterio-sclerosis. 





JOHN W. NORTON 


John Warner Norton, mural artist 
long associated with the Art Institute 
of Chicago, died recently in South 
Carolina. He studied in the Art Insti- 
tute School and later taught there as 
head of the mural painting class and 
instructor in life painting and draw- 
ing for fifteen years. He executed the 
series of eight murals for the Logan 
Museum at Beloit, Wisconsin, depict- 
ing the evolution of man, which were 
shown at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position in 1933. Other murals painted 
by Mr. Norton were in the Board of 
Trade Building, the Chicago Daily 
News Building, the City Hall at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, the Court House at 
Birmingham, Alabama, and the Hall 
of Science Building at the Chicago 
Fair. One of his paintings, “Light and 
Shadow,” is in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Art Institute, having re- 
ceived the William M. R. French Gold 
Medal in 1924. Other awards won by 
Mr. Norton included the Harris Bronze 
Medal in, 1926 and the Gold Medal of 
a New York Architectural League in 

31. 


ANTON HANAK 


Anton Hanak, well-known Austrian 
sculptor, died recently in Vienna, we 
learn through a report from the Vienna 
correspondent of the London Times. He 
leaves unfinished a monument com- 
missioned by the Turkish Government, 
which was to depict “Old and New 
Turkey” in five large relief panels cast 
in bronze. Born in Brno, Herr Hanak 
pursued his art studies in Vienna, 
Paris, and Rome. He held a special 


professorship in the finishing class of 
the Vienna Academy of Art and was 
much admired for the statuary which 
he executed for Vienna and other 
cities. In addition to his talents as 
sculptor, draughtsman and engraver, 
he was an accomplished musician and 


poet. 









































NEIL MITCHIL] 


Neil Reed Mitchill, marine Painter 
died in New Haven on January 28. Mr 
Mitchill studied art at the Nationa 
Academy of Design, approximately 
fifty years ago. His great enthusiasm, 
for boating contributed the subject mat. 
ter for many of his paintings. and a 
number of his marine views were y. 
produced in color prints. Mr. Mitehil) 
was a member of the Salmagundj Club 


and of the Algonquin Club of Bridge 
port, Conn. j 


THOMAS W. BALL 


Thomas Watson Ball, artist and my. 
ral painter, died at his home in Connee. 


ticut on January 25, at the age of Sey. 
enty. Mr. Ball executed the murals fo, 
St. Thomas’ church in New York anq 
for Trinity Chapel, Buffalo, and pis 
landscape and marine paintings have 
been found in important Collections 
throughout the country. 

Positions held by Mr. Ball includeg 
that of associate editor for Harper 
Brothers, Colgate & Co. and Richard 
Hudnut. He was a member of the Na. 
tional Arts Club, Salmagundi (lub, the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 
Lyme Art Association and the Society 
of Illustrators. : 





Mayer Pays Tribute 
To Dr. Dornhoffer 
Who Died Recently 


Dr. Friedrich Dérnhoffer, forme, 
General Director of the Bavarian State 
Galleries, died just a few days before 
his seventieth birthday and only a few 
months after his retirement. He was an 
excellent scholar in early German art 
and a man of exquisite taste, which he 
demonstrated in the purchases for and 
the organization of the State Gallery 
in Vienna, as well as in his organiza. 
tion of and acquisitions for museums 
in Bavaria. Although very far from the 
late Bode in character and activity, he 
had this in common with the greatest 
of all German museum directors, that 
he, with all his nationalism and his 
conservative political ideas, was a 
broad-minded man on art questions, 
and as such, he was an admirer not 
only of Hans Thoma, Leibl, Lieber- 
mann, Slevogt, Corinth and Munch, but 
also of Maillol, van Gogh, Renoir and 
Monet. In the field of modern art par- 
ticularly, he was a dignified successor 
of Tschudi and the New State Gallery 
which he created is today without 
doubt one of the finest museums of 
modern art in the world. 

Dr. Auaust L. Mayen. 
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WELLS PURCHASES 
FINE GREEK TEXTS 


LONDON.—The Ionideg collection of 
Greek texts recently acqtired by Hen- 
ry Sothern, Limited, of Piccadilly, has 
been purchased by Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
the New York bookseller, we lear 
from an announcenient in a recent 
issue of the London Times. 

“The collection was formed maly 
years ago by the late Mr. A. C. Ionides 
and consists of one hundred and sev- 
enty-two different works in two hur 
dred and twenty-two volumes, nearly 
all being fine copies. 

“With these Greek texts printed in 
Rome, Florence and Venice in the 
XVth and XVIth centuries,’ wrote the 
late owner, ‘arise (if one cares for 
them) visions.’ 

“Visions of galleys of Florentine mer 
chants bringing back manuscripts from 
the East; of Greek refugees, ficeing be 
fore the Turk in 1453 with their most 
treasured possessions; of Aldus goins 
bankrupt several times in succession 
and still continuing to print; of Eras 
mus, writing ‘As soon as I get any mon 
ey I shall buy Greek books —_then | 
shall buy some clothes’; of Robert As 
cham teaching Greek to Lady Jane 
Grey; of the impulse thus given to the 
then aristocracy to collect these books; 
of the lovely homes they adorned for 
¢ome three hundred years; of a later 
more acquisitive but less cultured ag¢ 
when they came to market, and 80, 
some of them, into the possession ° 
this XIXth century Greek refugee. 

“The collection includes twenty-fou! 
editiones principes, among them beilé 
the beautiful Syston Park copy of At 
stotele’s Opera, 1495-98; the Duke o 
Grafton’s copy of Thucydides, 1502 
bound by Bedford, and a Homer, . 
old Roman vellum, as clean and fres 
as when it left the press in 1488.” 
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— 
ART COLLECTORS IN AMERICA 


FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 





landscape by Emil Ganso which is 
propped on a huge flat bcok across 
which the name of Rivera races in 
large red letters. Art runs around 
three sides of his office and trickles 
down onto the floor. This, however, is 
only a fragment of his collection. The 
important things are all in his apart- 
ment uptown. Meanwhile he talks, 
courteously and deliberately, as if time 
had stopped and Vanity Fair along with 
it. 


He gives the impression that he 
would willingly reconstruct for you the 
















self-Designated Business Man, 
Frank Crowninshield Works 
in an Office Where the Walls 
Are Hung With Modern Art 


By RicHArD BEER 
gome thirty years ago a small boy 


at in the grass on the shady side of a 


country club observing five middle- 
aged men who were holding what 





he abridges it all in some clear-cut 
sentences. 

“My father was a painter—President 
of the Federation of American Painters 
for many years—up to 1912, I think. 
I was educated abroad in France and 
Italy. All of my reading was concen- 
trated on art, so that my collecting i3 
the natural outcome of my early en- 
vironment and redding. You might say 
that it has represented a subconscious 
desire for self-expression.” 

He bought his first pictures about 
twenty-five years ago when he was as- 





eemed to be an important discussion. 
1) 


they went at it earnestly, leaning for- 
ward to a creak of cane chairs, spat- 
tering the turf with grey cigar ashes 
and occasionally swearing in a way 
that struck the boy as remarkably off- 
hand. He understood no more than an 
Apache what they were talking about, 
but such terms as “amalgamated” and 
en thousand common” had a dramatic 
ring, and he was impressed by the 
steady flow of serious voices. 

These stopped suddenly as a big, sun- 
plistered man hauled himself up out 
of his chair and moved, for no apparent 
reason, toward a patch of new, unpaint- 
ed shingles on the clubhouse wall. He 
moved with an odd intentness, slipping 
a pencil from the pocket of his loose 
coat, and the boy grinned to see his 
large clumsy fingers exploring the sur- 
face of one shingle where there was an 
uneven brown knot about the size of a 
five cent piece. Then he began to 
draw. 

Lifelike shoulders appeared beneath 
the knot which, the boy realized, was 
exactly the shape of the back of a man’s 
head turned a little to one side—a man 
with longish hair. The clumsy-looking 
fingers moved accurately on and the 
boy stood up. It was a man in a big- 
collared coat with his arms tied be- 
hind him. He had on stockings and 
old-fashioned shoes with buckles. One 
foot was higher than the other, but a 
few more straight lines explained that. 
He was going up some steps to a kind 
of platform with a railing around it, 
beyond which—the pencil went quickly 
—a mass of dark shadows suggested 
a crowd. 

The business-man-artist backed away 
from his work and a voice said: 

“Sidney Carton on the steps of the 


guillotine. Didn’t know you could draw 
like that, Jim.” 

“Hm?” said the big man, abstract- 
edly. “What? Oh, it was just the shape 
of that knot there—Excuse me, gentle- 
men. Where did We leave off?” . 

There is more in that narrative than 
meets the eye, and it has, strangely 
though, a bearing on the case'of Frank 
Crowninshield. He lays some emphasis, 
you see, on the fact that he is, before 
anything else, a business man. 

He tells you that sitting in front of a 
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“FRANK CROWNINSHIELD” 


Paris in which he was born, where the 
shadows of giants fell across the theat- 
rical posters of Toulouse - Lautrec, 
where the author of “L’Assommoir” 
studied poverty at first-hand and a 
world of names moved slowly into the 
printed tale of art. But that is a long 
business, and there is a strictly modern 
typewriter clicking a few feet away and 








BARR’S PURCHASE 
PURELY PERSONAL 


Mr. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of 
The Museum of Modern Art, has been 
interviewed regarding the reported se- TOLEDO.—William A. Gosline, Jr., 
letion of “Head of a Boy” by Peggy | was elected president of the Toledo 
Schwarz for a permanent place in the| Museum of Art at the annual meeting 
Museum’s collection. on January 17, succeeding agit ae A 

“For so ” . «| Secor, who was accorded the position 
have eo ot Maggy eau aoe of chairman of the board. Mr. Gosline 
lection of children’s drawings and has for some years been a vice-presi- 
baintings. I attended the opening of dent of the Museum and has long been 
the children’s art exhibition at the|@ member of its executive and art com- 
Dalton School on Wednesday and 
‘sked whether I might have three or 
lour of the drawings. On my way out 
othe school I noticed the remarkable 
tal by Peggy Schwarz, a fourteen- 
year-old student there. I admired it 
me asked Miss Parkhurst, the head 
ree of: the school, whether it 
ould be possible to have a duplicate 
“st in plaster and how much it would 
me I made no mention of the Mu- 
im while asking these questions nor 

lit in mind. The report that I was 

eeeting about the children’s art with 

: ‘rence to the Museum is the result 
a2 unfortunate misunderstanding.” 


Secor, the longest term of service on 
its Board of Trustees. He was closely 
associated with the Founder of the Mu- 
seum, Edward Drummond Libbey, and 
particularly with its first Director, 
George W. Stevens, in the development 
of the Museum. Mr. Gosline’s work 
along civic lines in Toledo has been 
outstanding, including the establish- 
ment of the Toledo War Chest. which 
later became the Community Chest; 
the presidency of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; membership in the Social Ser- 
vice Federation and the Red Cross 
Board; leadership in Liberty Loan 








& lGreoncly HACC 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


sistant editor of Munsey’s Magazine. 
They were etchings. some by Castaigne, 
a forgotten Frenchman, others by a 
rather well-known American named 
George Bellows. But time has marched 
since then, and Frank Crowninshield 
has not been content to sit still and let 
the parade go by. In fact, so far as one 
may judge from the evidence, he has 
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of the Toledo Museum of Art 





sales, and active participation in all 
projects for the betterment of Toledo. 
Mr. Gosline’s election to the presi- 
dency of the Museum involves no 
change in the policy of the institution, 
according to Blake-More Godwin, Di- 
rector. 

Assisting Mr. Secor on the board are 


: Mrs. Edward Drummond Libbey, first 
mittees. His is, next to that of Mr.’ 


vice-president; James Bentley, second 
vice-president; Irving E. Macomber, 
secretary, and C. Justus Wilcox, treas- 
urer. 


Trustees re-elected for a term of 
three years are Clement O. Miniger, 
William M. Booker, Henry L. Thomp- 
son, Ward M. Canaday, James Bentley 
and Bishop Karl J. Alter. William E. 
Levis was elected to fill the vacancy 
left by the death of Alfred B. Koch. 

Elected to the executive committee 
are William A. Gosline, Jr., chairman; 
Irving E. Macomber, secretary; Ar- 
thur J. Secor, C. Justus Wilcox, James 
Bentley and Sinclair Walbridge. 





always kept a little ahead of it. Listen. 

In 1907, six years before The Nude 
Descended The Staircase at the Arm- 
ory Show and startled New York, he 
was in Picasso’s studio in Paris, gaug- 
ing and weighing the value of hie first 
abstraction. He did not buy it, but he 
formed an opinion of the Cubists which 
applies equally to the groups that fol- 
lowed them. } 

“All that work will not vanish. Years 
from now it will be the pictures of 
masters like Braque, Picasso, Gleizes, 
and Chirico which will represent this 
period of unrest and upheaval—the 
war, gunmen, murders, airplanese— 
transition.” 


What is the basis of his opinion? 
It rests on a rather firm foundation as 
you realize when you enter the big liv- 
ing room of his penthouse apartment. 
Three sides of it are walled solidly 
from floor to ceiling with two thousand 
beautifully-bound books on the subject 
of art. And at that point you should 
begin to understand that it is not mere- 
ly his acute sense of placing the value 
of art in time which has kept him in 
advance of many other collectors. 


He enumerates his possessions for 
you swiftly, giving you some idea of 
the extent of his collection. There are 
eighteen paintings by Segonzac (whom 
he knows well) and fifty of his etch- 
ings beside. There are five Modiglianis, 
seven Pascins, and works by Matisse, 
Derain, Braque, Laurencin, Dufy, 
Rouault (several of the latter), Bon- 
nard and Forain. There are bronzes by 
Degas and Maillol, and the largest 
group of portraits and bronzes by 
Despiau in America, thirty-six in all, 
bought before anyone except a few 
dealers had recognized the greatness 
of Rodin’s favorite pupil. And inter- 
spersed between these are a part of 
his collection of negro masks and statu- 
ettes from Central West Africa. The 
rest are in the Modern Museum. 


The greater portion of all this (the 
Despiaus date from 1925) has been 
amassed since 1923, a year when he 
managed to spend some time in Paris 
and, so he says, was finally won over 
to Modern art. The corner-stone of the 
collection is actually the group of 
Modiglianis which includes a replica in 
bronze of the artist’s death mask. 

Mr. Crowninshield has left his edi- 
torial chair to show his possessions. 
There is time to examine very briefly 
a few of the Segonzac etchings and to 
bring out from the specially-built store- 
room a_ softly colored Pascin, a 
Braque, a Matisse, a Picasso and lastly 
a Segonzac which Mr. Crowninshield 
himself holds and swings carefully in- 
to the best light. It is a landscape in 
which the brown earth of France 
spreads away through trees into dis- 
tant hills. 

Frank Crowninshield looks down at 
it and smiles at a final question. 

“I saw it in a window on Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, and I simply walked in and 
bought it. That’s all.” 

Well, as a means of self-expression, 
there may be no analogy between an 
oddly-shaped knot in a shingle and a 
Segonzac oil, but if Frank Crownin- 
shield represents the American busi- 
ness man of today, there is still hope 
for the race. 


ALBANY INSTITUTE 
EXHIBITS PRINTS 


ALBANY.—Through the courtesy of 
M. Knoedier and Company, the Albany 
Institute of History and Art will ex- 
hibit through February a group of 
forty XVth and XVIth century prints, 
together with a few French portrait 
engravings of the XVIIth century. In- 
cluded in the exhibition are Giovanni 
Antonio da Brescia’s “Holy Family 
with St. John”; Israhel van Mecke- 
nem’s “St. Luke Painting a Portrait 
of the Virgin”; Diirer’s “Holy Family 
with the Butterfly,” “Effects of Jeal- 


ousy” and “Coat of Arms with a 
Cock”; Lucas Van Leyden’s “Cal- 
vary”; Nanteuil’s “Portrait of Pom- 


pone de Bellievre.’’ The exhibition is 
sponsored by the newly organized 
Print Club of Albany, a development of 
great interest and one which promises 
to bring to Albany residents fine exam- 
ples of this phase of art, which they 


have hitherto had small opportunity to 
examine. 


















































The Toledo Museum 
Reports A Large 
1933 Attendance 


TOLEDO.—In the year just passed 
the Toledo Museum of Art has set a 
remarkable attendance record. This is 
an all time record so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, not only for our 
own Museum but for every museum of 
art. It is the first time that an art mu- 
seum in a large city has had an attend- 
ance greater than the total population 
of the city and the 346,247 visits which 
have been made to our Museum equal 
128 per cent of the estimated popula- | 
tion of Toledo. This is some 84,000 
more than the number of visits record- 
ed for 1932 and is 200,000 more than 
for the year 1926, the first year that 
the completed center unit of our build- 
ing was opened. 


The factors which have brought 
about this remarkable increase in pub- 
lic response are many and varied. Not 
to be neglected is the completion of 
the building which has undoubtedly 
brought many visitors purely through 
interest in its novelty. Curiosity, how- 
ever, is not the chief reason for the 
increase, for the total attendance at 
our educational activities has jumped 
from 201,000 to 257,000.A part of this 
increase is due to the enlarged facili- 
ties which we now have, for in many 
of our activities the attendance had 
reached the limit of our capacity be- 
fore the additions were completed. 

Our attendance at Sunday concerts 
has doubled, reaching a total of 34,000, 
although on only two occasions have 
the facilities of our Peristyle been 
taxed. Nearly 12,000 have attended our 
evening concerts and the combined at- 
tendance at all our musical events, 
many of which have been made possi- 
ble by the generosity of the Juilliard 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, has reached almost 
60,000. 

Attendance at the Museum School 
of Design has grown from 48,000 to 
nearly 54,000; that at our various 
courses of visual instruction, including 
art appreciation, art history, art of the 
Orient, art talks for children and nu- 
merous gallery talks, has grown from 
57,000 to 84,000. We take particular 
pride in these figures, indicating as 
they do, a most serious interest on the 
part of our visitors. 

Other contributing new factors are 
the growing interest in art which is 
apparent not only in Toledo but 
throughout the country and the larger 
opportunities provided for the enjoy- 
ment of art through greater leisure, en- 
forced or otherwise. Of this interest 
we have had perhaps our best exam- 
ple in the exhibition of paintings at the 
Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago.... 

The greater leisure which has been 
conferred upon some and thrust upon 
others has given them time for the 
use and enjoyment of literature, music 
and art. Therein lies the great oppor- 
tunity not only for this but for all mu- 
seums. In these troubled times we 
must perforce center much of our at- 
tention upon the material needs of 
mankind. . .. But, great as is the ca- 
lamity of lack of food, raiment and 
shelter it is as nothing compared to 
the demoralization of the mind, the 
atrophy of the intellect, the breakdown 
of morale, which is the inevitable con- 
comitant of a long period of enforced 
idleness... . 

We must make possible the wise oc- 
cupation of the hours which need not 
or cannot be employed in gainful 
labor. 

This last is the particular problem of 
our universities, our libraries, our mu- 
seums. These institutions are equipped 
with the physical plant and presuma- 
bly with the directive intelligence 
which enables them to provide occu- 
pation for the idle hours, not of the 
few but of the multitude. It is to the 
problems arising in these-connections 
that we must more conscientiously 
than ever devote our attention. It is 
primarily through art, literature, mu- 
sic and science that opportunity for 
self-improvement, that facilities for 
mental adjustment must be provided. 
To its responsibilities in this direction 
the Toledo Museum of Art is fully 
alert, furnishing through its perma- 
nent collections, its temporary exhibi- 
tions, its lectures, its classes, and its 
concerts, all of the facilities which its 
resources will permit. 

The opening of our completed build- 
ing on January 10, 1933, gave the Mu- 
seum adequate space for the expan- 
sion of its activities without the neces- 
sity of greatly enlarging its staff or 


(Continued on page 22) 
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PARIS LETTER 
By Marcel Zahar 
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During the past month the attention 
of Parisian art lovers has been fo- 
cussed on two outstanding exhibi- 
tions: the Hubert-Robert exhibition at 
the Orangerie, and that of “French 
Music” at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

In the first-named exhibition we 
were shown a series of remarkable pic- 
tures and drawings by an artist whose 
character is something of a paradox; 
a confirmed optimist, and the most 
cheerful of painters, he made a hobby 
of depicting—of all things!—ancient 
ruins. Hubert-Robert was one of for- 
tune’s favorites and a happy man. The 
son of the Marquis de Stainville (the 
Duke of Choiseul, to be) took him un- 
der his wings at an early age and, as 
a special favor, procured for him a post 
at the Académie de France, in the 
Moncini Palace, where he _ stayed 
eleven years. When he came back to 
Paris the gilded youth of the capital 
took him up, and he was made a mem- 
ber of the Academy of. Painting. He 
shared his leisure hours between the 
Court, finance and pretty women. 
Later, we find him commissioned to de- 
sign the Royal Gardens. Under the 
Revolution he remained as cheerful 
and painted as well as ever; the only 
change was in the subjects of his pic- 
tures. When he fell under suspicion 
and was imprisoned in Sainte-Pelagie, 
he took to painting plates—to his jail- 
er’s delight... He was the chartered 
merrymaker of the prison, laughed at 
the scaffold, and on a drawing of that 
period subscribed himself: “the least 
unhappy denizen of Saint-Lazare.” His 
neck escaped the guillotine, and, under 
a kindlier régime, he occupied a post 
on the directorate of the Musée Central 
des Arts. He died of a stroke of apo- 
plexy when he was dressing for a fes- 
tive dinner-party. 


And yet he had so marked a taste— 
not to say mania—for ruins that his 
friends nicknamed him “Hubert-des- 
Ruines.” One of my friends sees in our 
painter’s predilection a foretaste of 
surréalisme, but I do not share this 
view. All the artist’s youth was passed 
in the shadow of ancient architecture, 
which, indeed, for some two centuries 
had been all the rage. Both the Renais- 
sance painters and the masters of his 
own epoch loved to feature ancient 
ruins in their pictures. During his stay 
at Rome, excavations, present and 
projected, were (if the paradox may 


“THE GREEN JARDINIERE” 


The Art News 


* By RENOIR 


Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey to the Toledo Museum of Art, secured 
from the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 








pass) very much “in the air.” It is, in 
fact, no exaggeration to say that the 
air around him reeked of archaeology, 
and Hubert-Robert took to it quite nat- 
urally. 

On that amiable theme he built up 
a suite of variations, embroidering and 
developing its motifs. Our painter 
made the ruins, so to speak, more 
ruinous than ever; he amputated their 
disjecta memobra, sprinkling his com- 
positions with pillar-shafts and capi- 
tals and pediments. In a picture once 
owned by the Tsarkoe Selo Palace 
and now on view at the Orangerie, he 
gives a fanciful rendering of the Great 
Gallery at the Louvre, ravaged by the 
years, with the roof fallen in. There is 
nothing lordly about his temples; 
they have a democratic air. Such was, 
indeed, the manner of XVIIIth cen- 
tury Rome. 

Perhaps Hubert-Robert forces the 
plebeian not a little when he shows us 
a charming bevy of young washerwo- 
men who make a point of hanging out 


their washing on balconies of classical 
antiquity. But we must not forget that 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau was in fashion 
in those days—likewise the “return to 
nature,” and frolics in the open air. 
Thanks to these remarkable concep- 
tions, Nature at last took her revenge 
on architecture, and vegetation flaunt- 
ed its green triumph over palaces and 
pillars, while a merry-making popu- 
lace, worked and danced and frolicked, 
like a troupe of ballet-dancers, to 
rhythms of strenuous glee. All his pic- 
tures of Italy—gardens, grottoes and 
waterfalls—have a fine decorative 
quality. (As a matter of fact, many of 
them were intended to serve as 
panels.) 

We see Hubert-Robert under an- 
other aspect, too, at this exhibition: 
as a painter of Parisian life and re- 
corder of historical scenes. His de- 
scriptive genius is no less telling than 
that of—let us say—M. Nicolas, the fa- 
mous journalist of the Revolution 
epoch, in such vivacious pictures as 
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LONDON, ENGLAND 
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“The Destruction of the Bastille,” 
“The Burning of the Opera,” “The 
Push-Carts,” “The Féte of the National 
Federation,” “A Game of Ball at the 
Saint-Lazare Prison,” “The Violation 
of the Royal Vaults at Saint Denis.” 

The organizers of the “Exhibition of 
French Music” have managed to trans- 
pose a somewhat abstract, not to say 
arid, theme into a concrete, visual 
gamut, and to interest not only music- 
lovers but the general public in this 
fascinating subject. The experts who 
compiled the catalog merit our 
praises: MM. Gastoué, André Pirro 
and Abbé Leroquais for their handling 
of the medieval manuscripts; Henri 
Expert for the XVIth and Henry 
Pruniére for the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 

The exhibition begins with the cele- 
brated Saint-Germain psalter (VIth 
century), its pages gorgeously ar- 
rayed in purple, the text in gold and 
silver uncials. Amongst the famous 
manuscripts on view we find the 
Charles le Chauve Bible and the Anti- 
phonary of Piero de’ Medici. There are 
some splendid and unique first editions 
of Petrucci and Attaignant, accounted 
amongst the glories of French typogra- 
phy. The sumptuous diversity of the 
XVIIth century lives here in all its 
splendor, and we are shown the bust 
of Sully,. by Coysevox, which stood 
above his tomb in Notre Dame des 
Victoires. Rameau, J. J. Rousseau and 
Gluck figure in the XVIIIth century 
and a show-case is reserved for sou- 
venirs of Mozart’s sojourn in Paris (in 
1764 and 1778). 

In addition to manuscripts, auto- 
graphs, printed documents, ancient 
records and the like, a number of other 
interesting items are on view: por- 
traits, designs for stage scenery and 
costumes (those by Gillot, Boucher 
and the Boquets are especially - re- 
markable), medieval ivory plaques, 
XVIith century enamel work (from the 
Louvre and Cluny Museums), water- 
color sketches of the “King’s Musick” 
(at Versailles in the XVIIIth century), 
and so forth. 


Ancient musical accessories, such 
as lecterns oor music-stands in 
wrought iron or carved wood, are ex- 
hibited in the Mazarine Gallery, whose 
natural beauty is enhanced by a dis- 
play of Gobelin tapestry. The out- 
standing feature is the celebrated four- 
fold tapestry entitled “Fragments 
d’Opéra” (the first complete set of this 
tapestry to be woven in the XVIIIth 
century), made between 1741 and 1750 
after Coypel’s designs; in 1763 it was 


given by Louis XV to the Duke of 


Grimala, the Spanish Ambassador, and 
now belongs to the H. de Rothschild 
Collection. 


So far—during the latter half of De- 
cember and in early January, that is 
to say—there have been no sensational 
art sales. The highest bid during the 
period (6000 francs) was made on De- 
cember 26, for a flat veneered writing- 
desk, with encased feet and fluting of 
the Louis XVI period. 


Saturday, February 3, 19% 
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LIBERAL REWARD 
For the return of the following 
American Miniatures or for information 
leading to their recovery or the appre- 
hension and conviction of the thie}: 

Portrait of Dr. Smith by Bridgep 
2%”x1%". 

. i Y y 
et ee a Young Child, oval, go! frame, 

Man, blue coat, oval by James Peale, gojq 
frame, 2 1/57”x1%”. 

Portrait of a Lady by P. Simonetti, oval goig 
frame, 1%’’x1%”. 

Man with Blue Coat by American Schoo} 
oval, gold frame, 2x14”. , 
Man by Hall, oval, gold frame, 2”x11”, 

Charles A. Macy by Lazarus, oval, gold 
frame, 2%4”’x1%”. 

Gen. Joseph Reed, attr. to Gilbert Stuart 
oval, gold frame, 24%”x1%”. ‘ 
P awe Shal by Verstille, oval, gold frame 
wy . , 


t, size 


Silas Reynolds Martine by Thomas Sully, 
rectangular, gold frame, 24%”x1%”. y 

Joseph B. Williamson by Thomas Sully, gold 
frame, 2%”x1%” 


oa” 
~ 


Bishop White by Birch, enamel, rectangular, 
brooch mount, 1”x%”. 
Livingston Inman by Inman, oval, gold frame 
2%"x1%"”. 
EHRICH GALLERIES 


$6 East 57th Street 





a Hoffman by Ramage, oval, gold frame, 
x1% 


New York | 
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February 9 Auction Will Offer 


an Exceptional Opportunity day, February 4 and will continue daily 


to Acquire Fine Examples 
by Modern Artists 


of the dispersal. 


the inclusion of various works by con- 
The appearance of any considerable 
group of work by contemporary art- 
ists at public auction is always cause 
for excitement. In past years, we re- 
member the zest which attended the 
Rothbart sale and the “Artists’ Derby” 
— both held at the old Anderson Galleries. 
Now the announcement of the February 
IT § gale at the Rains Auction Rooms of 
modern paintings, watercolors and 

drawings of both the French and the 
American schools-comes as a welcome 
and long awaited occasion. For such 
dispersals as this are actually more po- 
‘ork tent in creating new collectors, than all 
the modern art propaganda in the 

a world. Many who would never perhaps 
be audacious or interested enough to 

make a considered purchase of a mod- 

ern work, will under the stimulus and 


excitement of the auction room boldly 
take the first step leading to the for- 


mation of an interesting collection. 
The works to be offered on this oc- 
casion have been consigned by Mrs. 
Charles H. Russell Jr., Mrs. C. J. Sul- 
livan, Mrs. Diodota O’Toole, Philip 
Goodwin Esq., Sidney Osborne and 


=. |... 


are Thomas H. Benton, Alexander 
Brook, Burchfield, Nicolai Cikovsky, 


































John Sloan, Raphael Soyer and several 


Hugo, Max Jacob, Miro and several 





exhibitions. 


will arouse spirited competition. The | Goodyear sale. 
great retrospective of the artist’s work 











from other private sources. Exhibition | harmonies ane tnose atte re 
.|forms faintly reminiscent o ienese 
wil) Commence on the RoRUSR eee art, which combine to create the power- 
ful character suggestions which Modig- 
from 9 A. M. to6 P. M. until the evening | jjani always attained in his finest work. 
The painting was illustrated in the 
i . +. | modern art volume published by Mrs. 
An especial feature of the auction is Shcntas Hele cil hiak heen eabibiced 
both at de Hauke’s in New York and at 
temporary Americans who have never|the Rhode Island School of Design. 
before to our memory been subjected | Two other interesting paintings -— 
j i feature this group—the “Portrait of a 
to test by public auction. Among these Wotan” which Way shown at Rein- 
hardt’s in 1928 and “Seated Woman.” 
No less than six drawings by Modigli- 
Stuart Davies, Randall Davey, Ernest|ani are further attractions of this 
Fiene, Glackens, Morris Kantor, Gaston | group, among them being a “Nude” 
Lachaise, John Marin, Joseph Pollet, | from the Cornelius Sullivan collection, 
a “Portrait of Kisling” which has sev- 
others. In the French group, though | eral times been exhibited, an interest- 
the percentage of those who have had|ing study of a model shown at the 
previous auction debuts runs far higher, | Wadsworth Atheneum in 1929, and the 
there are examples by some of the | ‘Portrait of a Woman, exhibited at 
younger men such as Gromaire, Jean the Philadelphia Print Club in 1930. 
“Girl in Pink” by Pascin also ranks 
others, who have hitherto: remained | with the finest work of this sensitive 
more or less safely cloistered in gallery | colorist and draughtsman, who died 
two years ago. It reveals his mastery 
Three of the outstanding offerings of | over sensuous and delicate variations 
the dispersal, which have been chosen | of light tones which never lapse into 
for illustration are Modigliani’s paint- | saccharinity and his personal adapta- 
ing, ‘‘La Robe Noir,” Pascin’s “Girl in | tion of a linear economy that stabs the 
Pink” and Degas’s drawing of a ballet | evanescent color into fuller life. Four 
girl. It is scarcely necessary to predict | Pascin. watercolors are also offered, 
that the Modigliani-group as a whole |two of which were in the A. Conger 


By Degas there are two of his typical 
which was held in Brussels this fall | ‘“Danseuses,”’ one of which we illus- 
definitely increased the stature of this | trate. Both are executed on blue paper, 
tragic young Italian. “La Robe Noir,” | and one of them bears the stamp of the 
in the present dispersal, is highly typi- | third sale of the atelier Degas, held in 
cal of the full development of his tal- | Paris in 1919. The other has been ex- 
ents. It has that fine sense of spatial | hibited at the Montclair Art Associa- 
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By MODIGLIANI] “DANSEUSE” 


Included in the sale of modern pelntings, watercolors « and } dreeings from various collections at the Rains Auction Rooms on the evening of February 9. 





RAINS AUCTION ROOMS TO DISPERSE MODERN ART ART 





By DEGAS 





tion, at the Buffalo Museum and at the 
Toronto Art Gallery. In the contempo- 
rary French group, Picasso enthusiasts 
will be particularly interested in a 
watercolor abstraction done in 1921, 
which figured in the “Painting in Paris” 


exhibition held at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. There is also a Leger, entitled 
“Contrastes des Formes” which- was 
included in the “Cubism, 1910-1913” ex- 
hibition held in 1930, as well as in show- 
ings at the Honolulu Institute of Arts, 
the San Francisco Museum and the 
John Becker Gallery, and there is an 
interesting abstract composition in 


gouache. 


























NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 





OWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


‘OLD AND MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


The opportunity to secure at auction 
representative paintings by Chirico is 
likewise certain to be warmly appreci- 
ated and the highly characteristic 
“Warriors in Helmet” and “L’Asym- 
pote,” as well as a drawing of two 
horses are all fine examples of the art- 
ist’s highly individual style and choice 
of subject. Two paintings and two 
drawings by Derain, further add to the 
attractions of the sale. Of these, the 
“Head of a Girl” in oil which comes 
from the Adolph Lewisohn collection 
and a landscape in the same medium, 
which was exhibited at the Jacques 
Seligmann Galleries, are naturally the 
most important, but collectors of less 
means will also find a pen and ink land- 
scape and a pencil drawing of two heads 
to whet their appetite for acquisition. 

Of the paintings by Utrillo, “Mont- 
martre Theatre” with its intimate feel- 
ing for the quiet drama of old streets 
is probably outstanding. It was repro- 
duced in the Literary Digest in 1929 
and in Formes in 1930. A painting en- 
titled “Rue Alesia,” which was also 





illustrated in the Literary Digest, a 
landscape in gouache, a watercolor 
from the Howard Sachs collection and 
a study in colored engraving are fur- 
ther representative of Utrillo’s special 
charm of manner. 


Also represented in a particularly 


large group is Marie Laurencin, whose 
“Self Portrait” is one of the outstand- 
ing offerings in a series which includes 
such popular items as a colored draw- 
ing of a girl’s head, a watercolor of 
three girls dancing, and the “Portrait 
of a Woman,” an oil, which was shown 
at the Reinhardt Gallery in 1928. A 
quite extensive pedigree of exhibitions 


attends Vlaminck’s “Flowers” which 
has been seen both at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts and at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. The 
drawing of a harbor scene by this same 
artist is also delightful. 

Other paintings by School of Paris 
moderns which have been honored by 
various public exhibitions in America 
include “The Horse” by Miro which was 
seen at the Museum of Modern Art 
summer shows of 1930 and 1933; Friesz’ 
“Harbor with Battleships,” shown at 
Fogg, Rhode Island and Detroit; 
Jacques Mauny’s “The Party,” which 
has figured in the Loan Exhibition of 
the Gallery of Living Art held at the 
Brummer Galleries in 1929 and Jean 
Dufy’s “Nude in Room.” 

Space forbids further detailed com- 
inentary upon the many other fine 
offerings in the French group of mod- 
erns, but we must pause long enough 
to call the attention of collectors to an 
important Bourdelle watercolor en- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Rowley to Conduct 
An Intensive Course 
In Chinese Painting 































































A course of lectures which traces 
the history of the stylistic develop- 
ment of Chinese painting, formulating 
the fundamental principles peculiar to 
the Chinese genius and isolating the 
salient characteristics of each period, 
will be given at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art by Professor George Row- 
ley of Princeton University. This 
course, which is a part of the second 
semester curriculum of the College of 
Fine Arts of New York University, is 
open to the public as well as to students 
enrolled in ‘the college and will begin 
on February 7. 

The chief periods of Chinese painting 
will be treated chronologically. The 
pictorial style of Han times will be re- 


constructed from the evidence of the 
descriptions of palace decorations, the 
tomb bas-reliefs, the painted and mould- 
ed potteries and dated lacquers exca- 
vated in Korea. The culmination of 
this early manner preserved in the 
copies of two Ku Kai-chih scrolls will 
be traced through its influences upon 
the Buddhistic monuments of northern 
China; the Tun-huang frescoes and 
paintings and the Tamamushi shrine. 
The rise and development of Buddhistic 
figure painting will be correlated with 
the more or less continuous tradition 
of dated sculpture. In the study of the 
painting of animals, birds, flowers, 
fishes and insects some time will be 
spent on the intricate symbolism born 
of the Chinese observation of the sea- 
sons and their fondness for associative 
ideas. 


The major part of the course will be 
devoted to landscape painting, which 
the Chinese consider their supreme 
pictorial achievement, and the prob- 
lems of organization of depth will be 
presented in connection with the Tun- 
Huang and Sho-soin evidence for the 
two T’ang landscape traditions. The 
more decorative blue-green-gold style 
will be traced down to modern times. 
The reconstruction of the more origi- 
nal landscape of Wang Wei will be fol- 
lowed by an investigation of the scale 
relationships by painters from Ching 
Hao to Kuo Hai, who perfected the 
most monumental of-the landscape 
compositions. A more intimate ap- 
proach to landscape will be followed 
from its origin in such men as Chao 
Ta-men until its final flowering in the 


JOHN 












GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET 


“PORTRAIT OF A MAN” 
Gift of Felix Wildenstein to 








By PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAIGNE 
the Toledo Museum of Art. 











esoteric monochrome landscapes of the 
Southern Sung Dynasty, which became 
such a suggestive vehicle for the ex- 
pression of Ch’an mysticism. 

The Mongol period will be considered 
for its development of this mono- 
chrome painting toward a further sim- 
plification of the elements into a short- 
hand which eventually crystallized into 
the calligraphic mannerisms of the lit- 
erary men of Ch’ing times. Through- 
out Ming the contrast between the two 
dominant schools of landscape paint- 
ing, the Wu and the Ch’e, will be con- 
sidered until their final merging in the 
late XVIth century. Finally the im- 
pact of Western realism upon China 
will be studied to show the fundamen- 
tal differences between East and West 
and the vital necessity for each to 
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build upon the foundations of its own 
heritage. 

Several visits will be made to the 
collections of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, enabling the student to judge the 
quality of brushwork, ink values and 
the historical significance of colors in 
the original masterpieces. The method 
of analysis will be to formulate the sty- 
listic principles on the basis of the au- 
thentic works and an interpretation of 
the contemporaneous literary records 
and finally to enlarge the conception of 
each period by adding the attributed 
paintings. This material will be re- 


lated to its period aS an expression of 
social, religious and philosophical back- 


grounds. 
The course will be given on Wednes- 
days from eleven to twelve-forty, 


Scott & Fowles 
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may now be seen a most interesting 
exhibition of photographs showing the 
trend of architecture in the Scandina- 
vian countries. Not only may one see 
the exteriors of homes, stores, public 
buildings, hunting lodges, office build- 
ings, villas, churches, hotels, etc., but 
one may study their interiors as well. 
The austere lines of modern architec- 
ture with their appearance of solidity 
and simplicity seem to fit well the tem- 
perament cf the people of the North- 
land. An example of this simplicity of 
line and mass may be seen in the pic- 
ture of the very unique church at Aure- 
jarvi designed by Oiva Kallio of Hel- 
singfors. In certain interiors of homes, 
we find a revival of the use of bare 
pine walls, with the knots in the wood 
forming the only decoration. The ex- 
hibition was assembled by Mr. L. Mar- 
nus, a Danish architect of Copenhagen. 
A survey of the buildings show that 


incorporated while excess ornamenta- 
tion is strictly taboo. Terra cotta also 
is increasingly employed. 
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In Blackstone Hall, Art Institute, 


more and more the use of steel is being 


The Century of Progress Exhibition 
last summer stimulated so much in- 
terest in art that a great many people 
will be glad to know that the Depart- 
ment of Museum Instruction at the 
Art Institute, under Miss Helen Par- 
ker, has resumed the kind of informal 
talks that were offered all summer, 
only along different lines. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The objectives of the Circulating 
Picture Club are to broaden the inter- 
est of American communities in the 
work of American artists; to assist the 
artists in winning public attention and 
in making sales, and to make easily 
available to the public the best exam- 
ples of modern art that can be ob- 
tained. The Club offers to the artists 
not only a permanent gallery for their 
work, but an additional avenue for the 
knowledge and merchandising of their 
canvases through continuous exhibi- 
tion of the pictures. 


The paintings and etchings are cir- 
culated among schools, libraries, wo- 
men’s clubs, recreation centers and 
private homes as far removed from 
Philadelphia as New York and Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. People of moder- 


ate means, ordinarily unable to pos- 
sess an original work of art, can place 


in a home, for leisurely study and ap- 
preciation, the worthwhile paintings 
of American artists of accredited 
standing. 


PIETRO 










122 East 57th Street 


Unusual 7 Disbéviel 


















titled, “Centaur,” which was 
the exhibition held at the Fre 
tute last January, 
number of other important dis 
both in New York and in other | 
art centers. 
are a charming Renoir, “Femme Ara}, 
bearing the stamp of the Roger 
sale in Paris and three works by Pay 
tin-Latour, the painting of a nu. 
two charcoal drawings. 
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CLAUDE LORRAINE 
JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 
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of Modern Painting 
at Rains Gallery 


(Contiued from page 15) 
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Among the outstanding Frenc}) wo;,, 


in watercolor, Max Jacob’s “Dy Coté 
du chez Proust,” which is most 
in its subtle rendering of atmospher, 
and color and two examples ™ 
capricious Raoul Dufy, “Les | eches” 
and “Les Amendes,” both shown at the 
exhibition of XXth century 
watercolors and drawings held in Ney 
York in 1930 should not be ove 
A nude by Rouault, “The Bridge” py 
Signac, “Basque Recitation” }, ; 
Hugo, “Printemps” by Labour: ur anq 
“Le Paravent” by Gromaire, which ha; 
been exhibited in both the Cl velanq 
and the Chicago museums, are [urther 


unusual 


'yY the 


French 
looked 


Jean 


items which swell the list of works jp 
the watercolor and gouache groups, so 


richly represented in this dispersa]. 


The American school which, ag we 
mentioned before, appears in inusua) 
strength and variety, includes not only 
paintings and watercolors but a carved 
wood figure by Zorach, displaying his 
fine command of this medium and a 
bronze head by Gaston Lachaise, char. 
acterized by his strongly individua) 
style. By the inimitable Peggy Bacon 
is a painting entitled “The Art Gallery,” 
immediately suggesting her trenchant 
humor, while in this same medium is 
“Public Square, East Side” by Raphael 
Soyer, whose work is commanding jp. 
creased attention on all sides. Marin, 
generally considered as our leading 
watercolorist, is represented by a com- 
position called “Autumn” while Burch- 
field and Demuth, who have also won 
recognition in this field, each appear 
with a typical example. Further roun¢- 
ing out the list of those who merit 
special attention in this lively group 
of contemporary talents are Thomas 
Benton with a watercolor called “Build- 
ing and Figures” and Ernest Fiene with 
“Landscape in Blue” which was exhi- 
bited at the Gallery of Living Art iu 
1929. Maurice Sterne, Maurer, Sheeler, 
Max Weber, Joseph Stella, John Sloan, 
Baylinson, Clivette, and many others 
whose names may be found in the cat- 
alog are also represented in the sale. 
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Around the Galleries 
By JANE SCHWARTZ 


The gods being with us, they saw fit 
to reserve artistic activity for the fol- 
jowing week when, if they are still with 
ys, the thermometer will register a bit 
above zero. Somehow, in a week such 
as this, thoughts are inclined to electric 
pads and woolen socks rather than to 
consideration of genius and may we 
add, vice versa. With due respect to 
these few galleries on the list, let us 
turn away, for the present, to the lesser 
material. 

First of all, it was pleasant to escape 
from the cold into the Etcetera Gallery 
where Henriette Noyes is showing 





some of her room portraits. Instead of 
posing @ geranium on a window sill or 
, fatuous old gentleman in a Morris 
chair, this artist has invaded the 
charming nooks and details of fashion- 
able living and dining rooms. There 
she has painted little intimate portraits 
of interiors Which should serve as hints 
to brides-to-be and the nouveau riche, 
somewhat in the manner of a Sloane 
window. Among the rooms of individ- 
yal decoration are those of Mrs. John 
cross, Mrs. Cortland Nicoll, Mrs. 
Maurice Wertheim, Mrs. Jeremiah Mill- 
pank and Miss O’Connell. 

We are, accordingly, carried from 
reality to the stage upon entrance to 
the Delphic Studios to which Van- 
damm has transported his camera 
studies of the theater and of persons 
prominent in the dramatic world. They 
are penetrating portraits at which one 
has doubtlessly marvelled before and 
after many a performance. Among the 
stars of our Great White Way are 
Judith Anderson, Katherine Cornell, 
Noel Coward, Agna Enters, Tilly Losch 
and even the “Fire Chief,” himself, 
Ed Wynn. One will also discover Alla 
Nazimova as she appeared in the Good 
Karth, a dramatic sequence from Porgy, 
Helen Hayes as Queen Mary of Scotland 
and Lynne Fontanne as Queen Eliza- 
beth, among many others. Vandamm’s 


camera has capably captured the im- 
portance of scenic design and shadows 
attained through lighting effects. If 
one is not too satiated with theater 
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ARABIC, XIVTH CENTURY 


A recent accession of the Toledo Museum of Art, secured through the gen- 
erosity of M. Parish-Watson. 








after the ambitious gathering of pro- 
jects at the Modern Museum, a visit 
is urgently advised. 

At the same time, Pallazzo, who has 
shown in groups but never alone, is 
represented by recent paintings at 
Delphic. In the modern idiom, the de- 
sign is generally simplified in a direc- 
tion towards the opposite pole of real- 
ism preserving at the outset, a regard 
for color modeling. By both methods 
the artist succeeds in incorporating a 
great deal of expressive talent in his 
work, such as we see in “Gitel.” In 
“Retreat,” the white church sunk in 
the dark-green hills conveys a quiet 
moodiness which is at once appealing. 

Another interesting artist ‘is John C. 
Pellew, the newest protegé of Con- 
temporary Arts. Personally, it’s not 


—_—_—==——2 ——_— 


much fun to look at photographs or 
even the original scenery of Astoria 
but if an artist can impart his impres- 
sions in oil so as to make you enjoy 
them, there must be something to him. 
Kor Mr. Pellew does not embellish his 
ugly old houses, flat roads and tene- 
ment lots with ornaments from his im- 
agination. He simply paints unideal- 
istically the scene as it is, rugged and 
bare. Somehow he seems to infuse the 
same courage and audacity, which pro- 
moted him to a life on patrol boats and 
mine sweepers at the age of fourteen, 


into his painting. With a palette in 


which a dark blue predominates, he 
whips a sort of magic from his Long 
Island territory. The arrangement of 
his materia] is always easy to follow, 
but is never obvious or hackneyed. In 
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Municipal Exhibition 
For American Artists 
To Open in February 


“Hell Gate,” it is based upon a dark and 
light motif formed by columns support- 
ing the railroad tracks through which 
a lingering twilight escapes. In “Quin- 
lon’s Corner,” itis the line of the curb 
which sweeps from the point of the 
pavement to either street and avenue. 
One will like “Tony Laricelli’s House” 
and “Back Lot” .. . just because he 
likes it. : 
Barnard Lintott at Macbeth’s is not 
limited, as is the former artist in his 
quest for subject matter. He does the 
fruit, the flower, the nude, the portrait, 
the genre scene and the landscape in 
rapid alternation. Since, as Marie 
Sterner says, “each of the subjects 
that interest him demands its: own 
technical expression,” there is no ele- 
ment in his work which will immedi- 
ately mark him as Barnard Lintott. 
This may be due, perhaps, to a lack of 
individual personality and freshness. 
It is difficult to decide. Nevertheless, 


The first municipal art exhibition 
and, at the same time, New York’s 
most comprehensive art show, will be 
opened by Mayor LaGuardia in the 
Forum of Rockefeller Center on Feb- 
ruary 27. Approximately five hundred 
prominent artists are expected to par- 
ticipate and twelve to fifteen hundred 
individual works will be shown in this 
exhibition which will present a com- . 
prehensive collection of all schools of 
contemporary American art in all me- 
dia, including painting, sculpture, 
watercolors, .pastels, drawings and 
prints. In contrast to the recently initi- 
ated Federal program, which aims to 
benefit artists through Federal 


















































his portraits of Pierrots and Colum- 
bines manage to prove exceptions. The 
still lives, of which “Bouquet” is a 
charming example, have naturalness 
in tone. A rather roguish “Girl with 
Cigarette” and a very finely painted 
“Vaudeville,” not to omit “Jazzband,” 
delayed us for a few minutes before 
entering the print room where Eugene 
Higgins is holding an exhibition of 
drawings, some in monotype and others 
in charcoal. The rather fatalistic 
formula into which he has always 
fallen is right at hand—people drown- 
ing, and if not submerged, being resus- 
citated—people starving, and if not 
searching for food, toiling aimlessly 
for what? For interpretation, the 
bodies are employed almost to the ex- 
clusion of facial expression. The 
drawing is deliberately simple, a 
sweep of the back to indicate despair 
and hunger, a line in the arm to de- 
note emotion. It’s a splendid group of 
drawings—-of Eugene Higgins. 


To conclude the week’s openings, 
there is a group show by the New York 
Society of Women Artists, the first or- 
ganization of modern women artists. 
On the thirty-first floor of 735 Fifth 
Avenue, it is difficult to distract one’s 
attention from the magnificent panor- 
amic view of Central Park. In fact, 
even the joint efforts of thirty-two art- 
ists failed to accomplish this for any 
length of time. When we finally got 
around to it, we noticed Anne Gold- 
waite whose four examples hardly did 
justice to one who can be a very good 
artist. Magda Pach fared better with 
her fiery “Morovean Saint” and also a 
flower study. We followed with the 
work of Adelaide Lawson, Alice New- 
ton, Edna Perkins, Jane Rogers and 
Doris Rosenthal. After which we de- 
parted for the elevator remarking again 
upon the excellence of the view. 
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civic support, this exhibition is intend- 
ed to stimulate popular buying of the 
works of leading American artists. In 
the thirty-one galleries, 
thousand linear feet of wall space, the 
public will have its first opportunity to 
see “a mile of American art” and lend 
its support to a campaign for placing 
American art in American homes. 


having five 


The individual works of art for the 


exhibition will be selected by a wide- 
ly representative committee, which in- 
cludes Mrs. Juliana R. Force, Director 
of the Whitney Museum of American 
Art; Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the 
Museum of Modern Art; 
Fox, 
seum; Herbert E. Winlock, Director of 


William H. 
Director of the Brooklyn Mu- 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Leon Kroll, Chairman of the American 
Society of Painters, Sculptors and 
’Gravers; Harry Watrous, President 
of the National Academy of Design, 
and Holger Cahill, who is director of 
the exhibition. This committee will se- 
lect the examples for exhibition from 
the works of artists who are identified 
with the New York art world, and who 
have received recognition from leading 
American museums through purchase 
or exhibition of their work. 


All proceeds from the sale of pic- 
tures and sculptures will go directly to 
the artists. An admission fee of twenty- 
five cents will be charged for the exhi- 
bition and the net profits will be used 
to purchase works of art exhibited. 
These will be selected by the commit- 
tee and presented to New York City 
institutions at the discretion of Mayor 
LaGuardia. 

The Rockefeller Center Forum con- 
tains 50,000 square feet of floor space 
on three levels, and from the point of 
view of arrangement, circulation, light- 
ing and decoration is very modern. 


WILDENSTEIN 
@ COMPANY 
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; Museum of Modern Art until February; dent in the architectural style peoaaneneeeeee 
Theater Art Designs 26. rococo floridity of the XVIIIth’ i FC 
; ; In Tiflis there is the superb Geor-|tury designs; the XIXth century 4. 
From Soviet Russia gian Theater under the direction of} signs in their Teutonic formality ar 
Add d t E hib iti n Sandro Ackmetely, acting upon gigan-} influenced by German designers, cane AUCTIO! 
é 0 xNt0110 tic constructions: now Kirchon’s The| cially Roller. Chisov, creating sets to 
— Ee City of Winds upon a revolving steel} Ostrovsky’s plays in the later XIX, a ameecasiadl 
The stage models and scene and cos- frame forty feet in height, with the] century, starts the meticulous realism , 
tume designs from Soviet Russia, houses of men clustered fawningly at| later to be perfected under Stanisj,, 
which were received too late to be 


its base; now Lamara by Robokidsky 
upon a stage boldly architectonic, its 
clear, sharp levels representing noth- 
ing, suggesting everything—the roof 
of the world, the steep ascent of de- 
sire; now Lavrenev’s The Break Up 
with a full rigged ship moving for- 
ward toward the audience while a huge 
flashlight sweeping over the house re- 


sky. The XXth century designs are by epraary 7—Old 
great painters: Korovin, supreme «) Peurniture, from 
orist; Benois, creator of mood by and other colle 
light; Golovin, builder of planes and epruary 18—De 
levels. Futuristic and cubistic ing, Mecorative obje 
ences from France and Italy are , the Barratt an 
parent: the influence of Byzantine gy yeoruary 14—O! 


é : raphy are ev y om the Temp 
and of iconography erywhere. re the een 


shown at the opening of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Theatre Art, now 
on view at the Museum of Modern Art, 
reached this country last week and 
were placed on exhibition on January 
80. These examples complete the com- 
prehensive showing of designs from 
thirteen countries and constitute a sig- 


No art influences of the past, hoy. 15—Ita 
nificant contribution to the display. veals red flags suddenly unfurled from | ever, are as important in understang pereary cies 
The Soviet section comprises work the balcony. ing the modern Russian theater as the ngiish ‘and @ 
from Leningrad, Moscow, and the Na- A whole cycle of plays deals with| march of events. It was the reyojy. epruary 20—Ch 
tional Theatre of Georgia at Tiflis. The peasant and industrial problems: for| tion which ripped the stage wide ope, Feelain, decorat! 
designs range in date from Nivinsky’s example, Outrage, a play of the collec-| it was the new emphasis on industy, epraary 22—Fa. 
decorative cubistic settings for Prin- tive farm, done in a series of bold vig-| which flung ramps of steel across tha Peish and contin 
cess Turandot at the Vakahtangoff, nettes, and Oil, a play teaching the| stage; it was the emergence of th, erty of the la 
Moscow, in 1921, to contemporary neo- masses the value of oil to Russia’s eco-| mass in Russian life which le to jj; Esq. 
realist designs by Levine and Akimov. nomic future. The authors of this play| superb use upon the stage; ard it js yebruary —. 
Constructivism, the most characteris- took four hours and every known stage | the attempt to give form to the rapiqjly and ture 
tic movement in Russian stage design, device including a noise orchestra,| changing life in Russia today which jx Jeetinental col 
is illustrated by the work of the Geor- : 


cinema, radio, an expressionistic set- 
ting of oil wells, oil drills and oi] tanks 
—to explain the situation to the audi- 
ence: the result was a confusing yet 
exciting theatrical omnibus. 

Russian theaters for the most part 
have thrown realism overboard. Aside 
from a few genre or historic plays, 
carefully mounted in the _ perfected 
realism of the Moscow Art Theater, the 
Russian theater no longer considers re- 
semblance to reality a valid test of art. 
A theater setting is not supposed to 
look like a room, but is frankly a play- 
ing space upon which the rhythms of 
the play can best be expressed. Even 
in a drama as realistic as Afinogenov’s 
Fear, the Russian audience would be 
bored by a succession of sets pretend- 
ing to be real rooms, and would pre- 
fer a setting emphasizing pictorially 
or architecturally the theme of the 
play. 

A study of Russian stage designs in 
the gallery of the Academical Theater 
in Leningrad, where Russia keeps a 
complete record of her stage history, 
illustrates the difficult truth that origi- 
nality in art comes through the absorp- 
tion of the ideas of others. Russian 
stage decoration in its early stages was 
imitative: the influence of France, and 
of Italy, especially of Gonzago, is evi- 


creating the rapidly changing aspects 
of her dynamic theater. 





gian, Gamrekeli, for the play, Business 
Man. 

Among the designs of greatest inter- 
est to Americans are the settings and 
costumes for Eugene O’Neill’s All 
God's Chillun Got Wings by the Broth- 
ers Stenberg for the Kamerny Theatre 
in Moscow. This is amusingly designat- 
ed by a Russian retranslation of the ti- 
tle, which reads, All God’s chillun got 
wingsy. There is also a model for a 
play based on Uncle Tom's Cabin. Le- 
vine's setting for All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front shows a village in abrupt 
perspective on an inclined plane of 
forty-five degrees. In addition to their re +F 
dramatic use of inclined planes, Soviet ania ‘Soil ba 
stage design employs ladders to empha- 
size the third dimension, whisks multi- 
ple sets around on double turntables, 
and constructs settings with oblique 
cinema angles. 

Altogether there are nine Soviet 
models and more than forty designs 
for settings and costumes, which show 
the most unusual and advanced ideas 
in lighting, construction, and color ef- 
fects in the world’s theater today. 

More than ten thousand persons Vis- 
ited the exhibition during its first 
week, with a record attendance of 2,200 
on Sunday afternoon. Speaking in 
terms of the theater, this attendance 
is equivalent to a sold-out house for a 
week of eight performances of a smash 
hit. All of which indicates the ever- 
growing sphere of the theater’s attrac- 
tion. 

In conjunction with the International 
Exhibition of Theatre Art, a number of 
radio talks have been planned for Mon- 
day afternoons at three-thirty over Sta- 
tion WEAF and under the auspices of 
the Women’s Radio Review. Douglass 
Montgomery, stage and screen star, 
presented the first of these talks on 
January 29, choosing as his subject, 
“Stage Design as the Actor Sees It,” 
and in the progress of his speech, took 
the listeners on a tour of the Exhibi- 
tion. On February 5, Mare Connelly 
will be the speaker on the same pro- 
gram, talking on “The Importance of 
Scenery to the Play.’’ Connelly will be 
followed on three successive Mon- 
days by Cleon Throckmorton, Donald 
Oenslager and John Mason Brown, who 
will all speak on the general subject of 
stage design as illustrated in the In- 
ternational Exhibition of Theatre Art. 

“The Artist in the Theatre” is the 
subject of an illustrated lecture to be 
given by Mr. Lee Simonson, organizer 
of the exhibition and one of the direc- 
tors of the Theatre Guild. The lecture 
will be delivered on February 9 at the 
Museum of Modern Art, and Mr. Simon- 
son will undoubtedly have a wealth of 
material with which to illustrate his 
comments. 


———— 
—————— 








On Tuesday, January 16, the fifty. 
fifth annual meeting of the Governing a 
Members of the Art Institute of Chi. 
cago was held in the Club Room of 
the Museum. President Potter Palmer 
presided. In the absence of Director 
Robert B. Harshe, who was in the ty 
East selecting works of art ior the 
forthcoming 1934 Century of Progress 
Exhibition, Assistant Director Charles 
Fabens Kelley acted as chairman. The 
terms of three of the Trustees having 
expired, (Charles F. Glore, Chauncey 
McCormick and Frederick Clay Bart. 
lett) they were placed in nomination for 
the ensuing seven year period. Joseph 
T. Ryerson and Russell Tyson repre 
senting the proxies of one hundred and 
twelve of the Governing Members cast 
their ballots for the retiring Trustees 


COSTUME DRAWING By I. NIVINSKY 


This lively design for “Tartalia” in the “Princess Turandot” is lent by 
Mme. Vakhtangoff of Moscow to the International Exhibition of Theatre 
Art now on view at the Museum of Modern Art. 



















New Stage Forms Predominate 
In Theaters of Soviet Russia 


‘By HALLIE FLANAGAN ater in Leningrad are vividly exempli- 
Director of the Experimental Theater, | fied by countless theater productions 
Vassar College going on nightly in cities and towns 


and together with the votes of the 
members present they were unani- 
mously reelected. Charles H. Burk- 
holder, Secretary and Business Man- 
ager, read the financial statement, 
showing a profitable year for 1933. 
“Let the dramatist take possession ~< Bilge gr impiiton <4 ee tees 
e ers - 
at once of life, and of his instrument tant producing centers such as Lenin- 
for shaping life—the theater. Let him| grad, Moscow, and. Tiflis, capital of MUNICH 
use all the forces at his disposal— | Georgia, have their own theater. mu- 
cinema, radio, machines, lights, acro-|seums in which stage models and de- Briennerstrasse 12 
batics! Let him express the new prob-| signs for settings and costumes are 
lems and the new tempo of our time] carefully treasured. It is from these 
by new plays, new acting, new stage/| theater museums that Lee Simonson oe 
forms.” has selected representative and excit- 
These words of Nicolai Petrov, di-| ing examples for the International Ex- i : I i ws BOH I ER 
rector of the State Academical The-| hibition of Theater Aft, on view at The 
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DAYTON 


An exhibition of furniture now being 
shown is drawing crowds from Dayton 
and her sister cities. It has amazed 
those who are responsible for getting 
it together that such a wide variety of 
material was available. 

There are eight installations of 
rooms; a Spanish Living Room, an 
English Sheraton Dining Room, a 
French Dining Room that once be- 
longed to Napoleon, a Chinese Chip- 
pendale Room, an XVIIIth - century 
English Drawing Room, a Japanese 
Room, a Chinese Room, an Italian 
Dining Room, as well as some superb 
pieces of individual furniture. There 


H. A. ELSBERG 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 


OF ALL PERIODS 
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s the coer Philadelphia Picture Club Purchases Six Paintings 
Y de FOREIGN i jp sihneteaet 4 CORRESPONDENCE 
Y are AUCTION CALENDAR PHILADELPHIA, — Announcement/ tributions given in memory of the| work of such painters as F. C. Frieseke, 
ch o)|is made by the Circulating Picture pera pon beng _— Rear any the a F, R seco giv ong B. ee 
. ; rt ance. s makes twenty-seven | Hayley ver, George Pearse ; Monaco, Villa Evelyne 
xt LONDON Spo of nthe sau inst oa meget paintings purchased by the Club dur-| Gustav Cimiotti, John E, Costigan, John 20-1-1934 d 
isle Christie’s of the purchase of six paintings bY) ing the past three years, eleven pic-|R. Grabach, Fred Wagner, Paul Gill, | Dear Sir: 
“9 wpruary %—Old English and decorative | Well-known American artists for addi-| tures having been bought in 1932, and| Sue May Gill, Yarnall Abbott, Berndrd| ‘The picture reproduced in Arr News, 
le An Feyeniture, from the Sturch, Wodehouse | tion to the permanent collection of the| ten in 1933. Badura of New Hope, Gertrude Her-| 95 Nov., 1933, as a Rembrandt is a very 
rd by and other collections. Club for 1933-34. Four of the artists} The six paintings purchased by the| shey and W. Lester Stevens, both of| good early portrait by Ferdinand Bol. 
S and epruary 18—Derbyshire spar, porcelain are Philadelphians: ‘the work of two Circulating Picture Club Jury were| Rockport, Maine, and Frank Swartz-|[n the Burlington Magazine of 1923 I 
infly Mgecorative objects cow Popaaipet abe) — pte lected, | 20ns the two hundred new paintings lander of Doylestown, Pa. published a series of self-portraits by 
re ap the Barratt and Mau slay collections, |New York painters also was, selected,| ),neq by outstanding American art-| Gustav Ketterer, the well-known in-| Ro), Mr. Mellaert, in the same volume 
ne an yeruary 14—Old English silver. plate, | George Pearse Ennis being represented | jgts for inclusion in the 1934 library of| terior decorator, who was the speaker | another set of such portraits. Please to 
ere, from he eve eee hale te the collection by “Smuggler’s| the Club. Actually, the Circulating Pic-| at the recent private view of the new/| compare. No doubt possible! 
how el x lian cassoni.of the Ren-|C°Ve’” and .Wilson H. Irvine by| ture Club is a lending library of paint-| canvases at the Philadelphia Art Alli-| In that period Bol was very near to 
stand peoraary eects of ‘art, porcelain, ola| “Charleston Walls.” The Philadel-| ings, maintained by the membership| ance, characterized the current annual | Rembrandt. 
as the english ‘and decorative furniture. phians whose canvases have been| fees of those who love pictures but can- exhibition of the Circulating Picture Yours faithfully, 
revoly, apruary 20—Chinese and continental por- | 4dded to the present collection of the| not afford to own them. For ten dol-| Club as “one of the best brought to- er toe _Dr. A. Brevi 8. 
open: roeaiD. decorative objects and furniture.| Club are Stella Drabkin with ‘“Mar-| lars, an organization or an individual] gether for some time”. . .“There is a| —————————== aa 
dustry epruary 22—Faience, objects of art, Eng- ket,” Sue May Gill with “Marshmal-| may become a member for one year. freshness and clarity about all these| and as our homes are —_ ng more 
8 thai rend continental furniture, the prop-|low Flowers,” M. Giovanni with| During that period eight paintings| canvases, Mr. Ketterer remarked,| artistic in every way, each room hav- 
of th erty of the late Henry Avray Tipping, | “Marysford Road,” and “Fruit in Sun-| may be borrowed one at a time and re-| “each picture has a distinct color note| ing its own individuality as to furnish- 
to its Esq. : light” by Marian Jane Turner. The| tained for a month, or sixteen etch-| which is a splendid trend in picture|ing and color note, it is obvious that 
] it pepruary o—aenan welolice and ag purchases were made possible by the! ings, borrowed two at a time, and re-| making. The artists of today are on| we must have pictures which will fit 
‘apldly objects of ULE Tostntor vert otc Christine Wetherill Stevenson Memo-|tained for the same period. Repre-|the right road. Inasmuch as pictures|in and strike a responsive chord in 
hich jg Jeltinental collection. rial Fund which is sustained by con-| sented in the 1933-34 collection is the| are primarily painted for the home,| color. 
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FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
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EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH ART IS REVIEWED 


(Continued from page 4) to mention onty two outstanding ex- | tainable, and I cannot believe that the| Chinese flat treatment of masses of|the Louvre is bathed in the grey 
amples rulings concerning the removal of| dark and light in “The Waterfall,” | clouded light which visitors knoy and 
: works of art from the major galleries| loaned by R. J. Colman, being espe-| love so well. Samuel Palmer’s “lang 
very short time the representation of} XVIITH CENTURY PORTRAITS | should have been insurmountable in| cially striking. The love of the inti-|scape,” loaned by Randall Day, 
the earl rt. In the XVIIth century the breach | this case. Some of the early canvases; mate aspects of nature, so character-| Came somewhat as a suiprise to », 
_ dl ques Ants eeu in the devel t of d in England | 2 Gallery V in this exhibition reveal | istic of the Chinese, is observed again| not having realized before the strang, 
Those who were fortunate enough to|*® ‘He cevelopment of art in Mngiane) the artist at his finest, although six|in the beautiful “Thistle and Water | brooding quality of his work. 
see the exhibition of English Medieval | »€comes rather startling, with only the 
Art arranged by Sir Eric Maclagan at | ™iniatures of Hilliard and Isaac Oliver 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in/|tO create a link with Lely. Hilliard 


landscapes would seem hardly calcu-| Vole,” of Crome, coming from the col- . —_ 
lated to create an appreciation of his} lection of Sir Arthur M. Samuel, while SPORTING PAINTINGS 
1930, or that of British Primitives at|W°uld seem more remarkable for his 
the Royal Academy in 1923 can real-|®dmirable rendering of costume than 
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art in this field comparable either with| the same artist’s “St. Martin’s Gate,”| As for the sporting paintings, ,) 
its merit or with that so readily ac-| loaned by Miss Faith Moore, reveals| ways a phase of English art w 


hic) 
corded to his portrait art. the English countryside in one of its| makes a special appeal to foreig . 


Ners 

most beautiful aspects. as well as natives, Stubbs excepted, t), 

ize what a consummate injustice has|f0r power of characterization; but in XVINITH CENTURY PORTRAITS TURNER showing is a little disappointing. Al 
been wrought at Burlington House,| 18aac Oliver, we see, if a somewhat The real merit of an exhibition of though the latter’s is a somewha 


This exhibition provides a unique oc- banal painter, a draughtsman of infin- 


ite sensitiveness and strength, to 
casion for all to estimate the British| which the “Henry, Prince of Wales,” 


contribution to art, one that should|loaned by His Majesty the King, 
have called for a special act of Parlia- ll testifies. Lely and Dobson are 
ment, if need be, to release such treas- ably represented, leading the way to 


the XVIIIth century, to which period 
ures as the Lindisfarne Gospels and|there can be no doubt that the honors 
the collections of Matthew Paris from |of the exhibition are accorded. 


the British Museum. Mr. Pierpont HOGARTH 


Morgan should also have been peti- The brilliant portraiture of this era 
tioned to release some of his English | jominates the main gallery and brims 
treasures on this occasion. “The Mir-|over into the adjacent four rooms of 
acles of St. Edmund,” loaned to the/the Academy, while landscape art 
1923 exhibition by Sir George Holford, struggles to hold its own in the same 


assembly. The typically English 
well deserve further showing, reveal-| senius of Hogarth at last finds justice 
ing as they do the uniting of Byzan- 


this kind lies in the opportunity af-| With Turner we strike again a note| static art, a real feeling for t) 


ie Coun. 
forded to evaluate work hitherto little 


~ : Re ye of disappointment. As in the case of Sika ae oa as Lady 
nown or underestimated. sha . $ urne and Mj. 
therefore pass rather quickly over the Constable, a showing of some fifty-one banke Families” and the 


e lip 
bulk of the XVIIIth century portrait-| WOTKS fails to reveal one of the/ charming “Saltonstall Famil; vitro 
ists—-so finely appreciated by Ameri-| strangest developments in the history| the collection of James A. D; Roths. 
can collectors—and concentrate on less| of English art, albeit one to which his; child. His Majesty the King’, “Two 
heralded phases of English art. Rom-| own nation has been somewnat blina.|Corporals and a Private,” moreover 
ney, Lawrence and Hoppner are well| In England, it requires a foreigner to| strikes a note of welcome humor, The 
represented; Raeburn on the other| recognize the genius of one of their| appealing sentiment, if somewhat 
hand is not so well shown forth, espe-| own countrymen; whereupon they are| posed group, of Wheatley’s Return 
cially when one considers the fine ex-| apt to turn around and applaud quite| From Shooting,” loaned by t e¢ try. 
amples of his art to be found in the| other aspects of his talent than those] tees of the late Duke of Newcastle, jg 
Scottish National Gallery. “Mrs. James} appreciated abroad. Turner’s reputa-| admirably contrasted with the “F. p 
Campbet!,” loaned by Lieut.-Col. A. J.| tion being as it were still in the bal-| Astley and His Harriers” of Ben May. 
Muirhead, and “Lord Newton,” from| ance, this exhibition would have done| shall, coming from the collection of 
the National Gallery of Scotland, were,| a singular service by illuminating all| Viscount Bearsted, and remarkable fo; 
however, outstanding in the group,| phases of his career. the fine painting of the animals anq 





























in a representation of twelve excellent | which consisted in all of some thirteen BONINGTON broad expanse of heath extending jp 
tine with Western influences in East|examples, only one of which, “David | canvases. The real find of the exhibi- the background. 
Anglia in the XIIth century Garrick and His Wife,” loaned by His|tion, upon which several critics have| Coming to the XIXth century, it is WATERCOLORS 
: Majesty the King, is included with the|commented, is Geddes, whose “Sir|4 great pleasure to find that Boning- 
The absence of any of Mr. Tristram’s | aristocracy in the main exhibition the- 


Walter Scott,” loaned by the Scottish| ton is at last given fuller representa- Returning to the South Rooms, the 
National Portrait Gallery, in its|tion than it is usual to accord his| great English watercolorists cover the 
strong, sympathetic characterization| typically English qualities of quiet but} walls with some of the most beautiful 
will stand comparison with any por-|deep interpretation of the natural| works in this field to be enjoyed any. 
trait on view. Set against Lawrence’s| Scene. Few artists could excel the quali-| where. Surveying the whole develop. 
version of the same subject, also in-| ties of peace and clarity with which he} ment from the often inspired land. 
cluded in the exhibition, Geddes shows| imbues the carefully rendered ruins of| scapes of Gainsborough, through the 
a strong lead. Many people expressed the “Abbey of St. Bertin,” from the| monochrome studies of Alexander 
the wish that more than four examples | Collection of the Nottingham City Art mnie 

of his work had been included. Gallery, while the “Versailles” from (Continued on page 22) 


LANDSCAPES OR eEmTEN = << ——_—_— 


JULIUS LOWY 


scape art of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
[INC.] 


copies of the medieval church paint- 
ings has meant the loss of every ex- 
ample of the peculiarly lyrical use of 
color and line, such as one finds at its 
height in the “Virgin and Child” 
painted on the wall of the Bishop’s 
Palace, Chichester. For simple pictorial 
power imbued with great feeling and set 
off with infinite delicacy of line and rich 
ornamentation, it would be hard to ex- 
cel the early XVth century “Scenes 
From the Life of St. Ethelreda,” be- 
longing to the Society of Antiquaries, 
and shown in 1923 and 1930, but not 
to be found in the present exhibition. 
Surely too, the same society should 
have been asked to lend the “Martyr- 
dom of St. Erasmus,” dated circa 1474, 
and of enormous value not only as a 
work of art uniting linear beauty with 
strong realism, but also for the depic- 
tion of architecture and landscape in 
the background. This occasion should 
certainly have been used to reveal the 
power of imagination, beauty of line 
and command over figural interpreta- 
tion, demonstrated in the wall paint- 
ings of Eton College Chapel—a service 
which Mr. Tristram’s copies would ad- 
mirably have performed. 


EARLY PORTRAITS 
Bridging the gap created by the loss 


ater. “Captain Coram,” an extremely 
virile and at the same time distin- 
guished portrayal, by the same artist, 
might we suspect, have found favor for 
similar inclusion, had it not come from 
such a lowly source as the Foundling 
Hospital. “Taste in High Life,” loaned 
by the Ear] of Iveagh, reveals the art- 
ist at the height of his satirical powers, 
each point being suggested by subtle 
gesture or inclusion of significant de- 
tail. In marked contrast the “Masked 
Ball at Wansted Assembly” demon- 
strates with what life and movement 
Hogarth could depict an elegant crowd, 
lighted and at the same time domi- 
nated by the huge central chandelier, 
which serves as it were in addition for 
a symbol of magnificence. 


REYNOLDS 


Returning to the main gallery, 
where Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
with in all thirty-six and thirty-one 
canvases respectively to their credit, 
vie with one another still for a palm 
never exclusively accorded to either. 
Some difference of opinion is still no- 
ticeable, even in the reactions to the 
present showing, although it would 
seem to me that Reynolds with his 
“Duchess of Devonshire and Daugh- 
ter,” loaned by the Duke of Devonshire, 
“The Ladies Waldegrave,”’ from the 
collection of Mrs. Yerburgh and the 
“Laurence Sterne,” loaned by the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, makes the 
finer appearance. Add to these the 
powerful self-portrait from the Royal 
Academy of Arts, and the portraits of 
Lady Caroline Howard as a child, from 








































centuries, the main. gallery offers a 
number of large Wilsons as well as 
several Constables and Turners. It was 
a fine gesture, the inclusion of the 
landscapes in the main exhibition 
room; but on the whole the claims 
made by the somewhat insistent sub- 
jects of the portraits detract from 
the subtler appeal of the landscapes. 
Twenty-two Wilsons provide, how- 
ever, one of the first opportunities to 
Londoners to gain any adequate view 
of. his art, admirably set forth by the 
reflective qualities of the “Welsh Val- 
ley,” loaned by the Manchester City 
Art Gallery, and by the light-revealed 
peaks of “Snowdon,” coming from the 
Nottingham Corporation Art Galleries. 


CONSTABLE 


Constable, although present in six- 
teen examples, does not have quite the 
weight to which his position in Eng- 
lish art should entitle him, since to ob- 
tain a clear idea of his development 
i ee i ee Cee Gr at, ee ee eS Tk nee | 
hibition of thirty oil studies taken from 
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h f ti f th fecti the collections of Sir Michael Sadler 
a es etreeanets ot the nerteetion | eatin of tes Hoa. Aniney Met one eae ite ae ee alll GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 
of Mnear expression characteristic OF lion, all to be found in adjacent rooms,|the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Why 
English art throughout its early phase,| and you have a formidable showing,|this show could not have been incor- [INC.] 


we have only the early portraits, often 
highly imaginative and always of great 
interpretative quality. The XVth cen- 
tury King Athelstan, already men- 
tioned, although very fine, seems some- 
what inadequate representation of this 
phase, which may be seen also at its 
height in the Richard II in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and again in “A King” be- 
longing to the Society of Antiquaries, 
albeit neither work is included. In Gal- 
lery II, we find two or three XVIth cen- 
tury examples, which would have been 
more impressive if backed by ones such 
as the Henry V and Richard III in the 
collection of His Majesty the King,— 


emphasized by the excellent condition 
of the last mentioned canvas, which is 
one of the few to have recently under- 
gone a most beneficial cleaning. 


GAINSBOROUGH 


The strong characterization of 
Gainsborough’s “Viscount Kilmorey,” 
from the collection of the present Earl, 
eminently contrasted by the _ swift 
feathery brushwork of his “Lady Shef- 
field,” lent by James A. de Rothschild, 
or the “Diana and Actaeon,” from the 
collection of His Majesty the King, put 
up the strongest competition. Never- 
theless the general showing is one that 
could be bettered by other works that 
I could mention in the National col- 
lections. Again, this is an opportunity 
that calls for the finest examples ob- 


porated in the major demonstration at 
Burlington House, it is difficult to de- 
termine. The whole series would have 
taken up very little space, compared 
with that commanded by some thirty- 
six Gainsboroughs, and if arranged to- 
gether in one room: would have proved 
a valuable constituent of the exhibi- 
tion. The development by French art- 
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Turning to the Norwich school, it 
was especially pleasant to find Cotman 
seen to good advantage, the almost 


E. & A. SILBERMAN, « 
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Calendar of Exhibitions in New York 


c. A. Gallery, 1269 Madison Avenue— 


Grand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Pietro Lazzari, to Febru- 


Branch, Union Club Bldg.—Paintings by 








































New York Society of Women Artists, 745 
Fifth Avenue—1934 exhibition, to Febru- 

















































tT Frederick J. Waugh, February 5-17; ary 28. 
ary 17. sculpture by R. Tait McKenzie, ‘ “The Teo PE Pr gg eR a 

, Athlete, in Sculpture,” through February ewhouse Galleries, adison Avenue— 
veademy ot Aled, Sn. wen oP 24. Paintings by Abel G. Warshawsky, to 
street— ‘ 


February 24. 


Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 56th 
Paintings by old masters. 


Marie Harriman Gallery. 61 East 47th 


Street—Paintings by Walt Kuhn, to Feb- 
ruary 24, 


nn Galleries, 50 East 67th Streevr— 


\ekerma by contemporaries and old mas- 


prints 
ters. 


Street— 


frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Harlow, McDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 


Arts and Letters 
imerican Academy - i “Americana,” to March 1. 


vay at 165th Street—Paintings and 
ie by George de Forest Brush, 


to May 1. is 
Folk Art Gallery, 113 West 13th 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ics, Inc., 830 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madison 
Avenue—Drawings and watercolors of 


contemporary French artists, February 
et -Early American painting and val and Renaissance. contempors 
eraftwork. The International Gallery, 17 West 8th Bapmens & mezment. Loe East ger 
allery, 660 Lexing- Street—Paintings and watercolors by E. survey of the development of land- 
‘on im nue Watercolors. by Oqwa Pi E, Cummings, to February 17. scape painting, to February 21. 
pwd San Ildefonso pottery. 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue—Persian 
and Indian miniatures, the private col- 
lection of Dikran Kelekian. 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth 
Currier and Ives prints. 


Rehn Galleries 688 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings by American artists. 


Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by old and modern masters; 
sculpture. 


riean Group, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel 

sn Srork of sixteen representative Amer- 

jean painters and recent work of four- 
teen artist members, to February 10. 


Place, 509 Madison Ave — 


Avenue— 


in American 


a 4 ines of Georgia | Keppe! Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— | Rodin Studios, 200 West 57th Street— 
For four selector agg oan 17. ad Lithographs and drawings by George Paintings by Hilaire Hiler, to Febru- 
O'Keelte, , Bellows ; exhibition of prints. ary 19. 
: Avenue—Recent 
Arden om yy iy to February | King Hooper Mansion Galleries, Fuller | Roerich Museum, 810 Riverside Drive— 
soulp ur ings art for the garden and Bldg., 41 East 57th Street—LExhibition of Polish graphic art exhibition, to Feb- 
faaiture " early American furniture and _ decora- ruary 13. 


tions, including two portraits by John 
Singleton Copley of Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 


| . West 57th Street— 
Argent Galleries, 42 7 oe 


t s by Marion Boyd Allen, water- 
=. OF Harry E. Simmons, February 


5-17. 


ts Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— 
oy ings by Nicolas S. Macsoud, to Feb- 


ruary 13. 


Rosenbach Co., 15-17 East 5ist Street— 
Fragonard drawings illustrating La Fon- 
taine’s Contes and Ariosto’s Orlando Fu- 
rioso, and miniature drawings by Tur- 
ner; textiles from Imperial Russia. 


Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 
Paintings and art objects. 


Kleemann Thorman, 88 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Taubes, to February 15. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Dutch and Flemish mas- 
ters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centu- 
ries, through February; engraved por- 


: -5 186 Eust 57th Street 
Barelay, [new Ul traits, “Fair Women,” to February 10. 


Isabella wall 


_-Fine antique furniture, textiles, 
papers and objects of art. 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings by Lucile Howard, to Febru- 
ary 28. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern draw- 
ings. 


Kraushaur Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 


Paintings by French and American art- 


john Becker, 520 Madison Avenue—Paint- deg 


ings by American artists. 


Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street—Ex- 
hibition of modern art in the home: 
paintings, sculpture, lithographs, prints, 
modern rooms and furnishings in co- 
operation with the Downtown Galleries. 


Belmont Galleries, 576 begeineariy i 
iti ¢ : ‘i ortraits. 
Prgnitiven, Gut masters, period p Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ince., 
11 East 52nd Street—Rare tapestries, old 
masters, antique furniture, sculpture and 
objets d’art. 


brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 
Oil paintings and sculpture by Brooklyn 
and Long Island artists, to February 26 ; 
“Britain Illustrated,” photographs from 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 
the London Times, to February 4. 


Paintings by old masters. Jnueques Seligmann Galleries, 3 Enst 5ist 


Street—Paintings by Boris Deutsch, to 


Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— February 17. 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue 
Paintings by Leon Hartl, to February 10. 


Sculpture by Helene Sardeau, February 
6-March 3. 


Lilienfeld Galleries, Inc., 21 East 57th 
Street—Old masters of six countries and 
six centuries. 


FE, & A. Silberman Gallery, 32-34 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 


W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue—Four 
modern rooms designed by Lucien Rollin; 
five renascent modern rooms by W. & J. 
Sloane. 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and _ foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 144 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by Stanislav Rembski, 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 
to February 10. 


wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 



































Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 


Caz-Delbo Galleries, Fifth Avenue at 49th ings, watercolors and pastels by Annot, 


Street-—Paintings by Marius Hubert- | Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— February 5-19; paintings and drawings 

Robert, to February 14. Paintings and drawings by E. Barnard| by Edy Legrand, to February 10. 
Lintott, drawings by Eugene Higgins, 

Ralph M Chait, 600 Madison Avenue— to February 19; new paintings by | University Settlenient, Eldridge and Riv- 


Chinese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. Herbert Meyer; drawings by American 
artists; watercolors, drawings, etchings 
by Harrison Cady, to February 6; 


exhibition of watercolors, to February 6. 


ington Streets—Arms, armor, textiles and 
costume dolls, 1492-1776 ; an exhibition of 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— European Art, through February 18. 


Paintings by John C. Pellew, to February 
17; paintings by Alex Von Wuthenau, to 
February 10. 


Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street— 
Drawings by Palazzo, sculpture by Adam 
A. Sanders, photographs by Vandamm. 


Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Special 
exhibition of stained glass. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 
57th Street—Paintings by modern French 
masters. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller Blde., 51 
East 57th Street—Paintings by Henri 
Matisse, to February 24. . 

Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street— 
XVIIIth century English furniture, 
porcelain, silver and panelled rooms. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of Rare Old Masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Ave.—Loan exhibition of New York 
State furniture, February 6-April 22; 
Fahnestock collection of laces and 
Blacque collection of textiles, through 
June 3; Three Hundred Years of Land- 
scape Prints; display of XIXth century 
lace shawls, through April 1. 


Mileh Galleries, 108 West 57th Street— 
XTXth and XXth century Americans. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- 
mour, MeIntire and others. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


Downtown Gallery, 118 West 18th Street— 
Paintings by Alexander Brook, to Feb- 
ruary 10, 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street—Antique and objets d'art. 


Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th 
German and Italian. primitives. 


\. 8 Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 


Street— 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 


1-R Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue— | Wells, 82 East 57th Street—Chinese art. 
—Paintings by French Impressionist Young American moderns, to February 

masters, : 10. Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue— 
; Sculpture of John B. Flannagan; prints 
Ehrich Galleries, 86 East 57th Street— | Morton Galleries, 180 West 57th Street— 


by American and French artists. 
Paintings in oil and watercolors and 


models of painted rooms by Stanley J. 
Rowland, to February 10. Mrs. Ehrich 
A new collection of antique English 
furniture and accessories. 


Paintings by Edward Gustave Jacobsson, 
February 5-19; paintings by Clarence 
Shearn, watercolors by Gregory D. Ivy, 
to February 5. 


Whitney Museum, 10 West Eighth Street— 
Acquisitions for the year 1933; self-por- 
traits of contemporary American artists, 
to February 15. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Costumes worn 
at the Prince of Wales Ball, 1860; the 
History of Central Park, 1852-1933; Tal- 
ly-ho coach ; a Caleche of 1895; ‘‘Vanish- 
ing New York.” photographs of frame 
houses on Manhattan Island in 1932. 


Eighth St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
He by J. Jean Liberte, February 


Portraits by Fritz, Werner, to February 
8; paintings by old masters and rare 
French XVIIIth century sculpture, furni- 
ture and decorations: 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
eta exhibition of sculpture by Teiji 
suda. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition,of Dutch and Eng- 
lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 


Zborowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenue— 
Paintings by modern French artists. 


DOWNTOWN®D 


Alexander Brook & 
Until Feb. 10 OD 


113 WEST 13th ST.- NEW YORK =< 


Empire Galleries, Rockefeller Plaza— 


Paintings by Umberto Romano, through 
February 10, 


Museum of Modern Art. 11 West 58rd St.— 
International Exhibition of Theatre Art, 
to February 26. 


Eteetera.71 East 57th Street—“Room”’ por- 
+ ta by Henrietta Noyes, to February 


National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park— 
Memorial exhibition of work by eight 
former members. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 


ecent work b 
February 4, y Bertram Hartman, to 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors; Arms and Armor 
from the Age of Chivalry to the XTXth 
century ; The Design in Sculpture. Closed 
Mondays and holidays. 


‘he Fifteen Gallery, 87 West 57th Street— 


atercolors by H bs 
ruary 5-17, y Herbert B. Tschudy, Feb 





Fremeh & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Tmanent exhibition of antique tapes- 


tries, textiles 
panelled ae works of art, 


(ia 
Se oot Living Art, 100 Washington 


East—Permanent exhibition of 
Progressive XXth century artists. 
Gallery, 144 
by John A ag 18th Street—Paintings 


New School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street—Oils and watercolors by 
Louis Schanker, to February 13; exhibi- 
tion of students’ work, to February 19. 


New York Historical Society, 4 W. 77th 
Street—Exhibition of American minia- 
tures and cabinet portraits, representing 
well known artists and subjects. 


New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 
Illuminated manuscripts from the Mor- 
gan collection, through February; draw- 
ings for prints, in Print Room, to March 
31; exhibition of illuminated mss. in the 
Spencer collection ; recent additions to the 
print collection (closed Sundays). 


Goldseh miat Gall 
eries, 780 Fifth Aven 
Old paintings and works of art. be te 


Grand Cent 
ral Art Galleries, 6th Floor 
grand Central Terminal—Annual exhi- 
tums iw the American Society of Minia- 
Hoftne ainters, February 6-17; Malvina 
Man te Haan ee Hateial taoehoe 
> et al showin 
ange ghings by Warren Davie, to Fetrw 





PAINTINGS BY 


LUCILE HOWARD 


Feb. 5th to 28th 


SCHWARTZ GALLERIES 


507 Madison Ave., New York 


New York Public Library, Hudson Park 
Branch, 66 Leroy Street—Metropolitan 
Museum's traveling exhibition of Chi- 
nese and Japanese art. : 
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CHAS. FRIEDENBERG 


President Vice-President 


HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


Office: 
17 STATE ST. 


Warehouse: 
323 East 38th St. 





EXPERTS IN CLEARANCE 
THRU U.S. CUSTOMS OF 


PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART 


OLD 
MASTERS 


IN THE FINE ART OF 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART OBJECTS, 
PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHOLD 


EFFECTS TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs examination at 
our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced em- 
ployees permit us to assure the most careful handling, unpacking and delivery. 


Cable Address: 


Telephones: 
“JACBERG” 


BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


- OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


LONDON 
PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS = LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 


BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURCAT 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, ° 
DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 




















The Toledo Museum 
Reports A Large 
1933 Attendance 


(Continued from page 13) 


throwing undue burdens upon it. 
Thanks to the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Libbey, we have what a year of 
operation has proved to be a most ade- 
quate structure for our uses and pur- 
poses. Thanks also to their generosity 


and to that of Mr. Secor, it is equipped 
with collections which take high posi- 
tion among the notable ones of the 
world. Four of our important paintings 
were among the most noteworthy in- 
cluded in the Century of Progress Ex- 
hibition at the Chicago Art Institute 
during the summer. . 


Our accessions of the past year are 
worthy of the collections which they 
join, including as they do the two great 
Renaissance sculptures by Desiderio 
and Rossellino acquired as the gift of 
Edward Drummond Libbey; the Gains- 
borough landscape presented by Ar- 
thur J. Secor; the XVIth century 
stained glass window and the painting 
by Renoir; both acquired as the gift of 
Mr. Libby; the XIVth century enam- 
elled Arabic mosque lamp, a purchase 
made possible by generosity of M. Par- 
ish-Watson; the Orpen bequeathed by 
A. L. Spitzer; the collection of fine 
prints and autographs given by Mrs. S. 
C. Walbridge; the collection of etchings 
by Donald Shaw MacLaughlan, the gift 
of Miss Alice Roullier; the Philippe de 
Champaign presented by Felix Wilden- 
slein; a XVth century Gothic Sculp- 
ture presented by Lucien J. Demotte; 
the Epstein bust given by Stevenson 
Scott; the Milles Bronze, gift of Mary 
Willett Dunlap; the Japanese Bud- 
dhist Painting; the early American 
table once owned by Dolly Madison, 
acquired as the gift of Mrs. Arthur J. 
Secor, and a number of other impor- 
tant and interesting works of art. 


In closing may we express our ap- 
preciation to all of the many who have 
contributed to the success of the Mu- 
seum’s programs during the past year. 
We consider this a most well rounded 
year of growth for our Museum be- 
cause of the completion of our build- 
ing, the notable additions to our per- 
manent collections and the greatly 
increased use made of our facilities by 
the people of Toledo.—B. M. G. 


CHICAGO 


At the annual meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
held recently, the following officials 
were re-elected for the ensuing year: 
Frank G. Logan, Honorary President; 
William O. Goodman, Honorary Vice- 
President; John J. Glessner, Honorary 
Vice-President; Potter Palmer, Presi- 
dent; Robert Allerton, Vice-President; 
Percy B. Eckhart, Vice-President; 
Charles H. Worcester, Vice-President; 
Chauncey McCormick, Vice-President; 
Walter B. Smith, Treasurer; Robert B. 
Harshe, Director; Charles Fabens 
Kelley, Assistant Director; Charles H. 
Burkholder, Secretary and Business 
Manager. 
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NEW YORK 
AUCTION CALENDAR 


American-Anderson Galleries 
80 East 57th Street 


February 8—Fine etchings, color engrav- 
ings and original drawings, collection of 
Mrs. Henry D. Hughes of Philadelphia, 
Pa., together with the collection of a 
Brooklyn gentleman, sold by their order. 
Now on exhibition. 


February 9, 10—American and English fur- 
niture and decorations, property of Mrs. 
Howard A. Wilkinson of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and Charles E. Davis of South 
Hamilton, Mass., sold by their order, and 
the estate of the late Wm. Rice Hochster 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., and of other own- 
ers and estates. Now on exhibition. 


Fifty-seventh Street Auction Galleries 
41 East 57th Street 


February 10—Antiques and works of art. 


Plaza Art Galleries, Inc. 
9 East 59th Street 


February 9—Fine Currier & Ives litho- 
graphs and contemporary prints, collec- 
tion of James J. O’Hanlon of Utica, N. Y., 
to be sold by his order, together with a 
few additions. Now on exhibition. 


Rains Auction Rooms, Inc. 
3 East 53rd Street 


February 9—Modern paintings, watercolors 
and drawings from the collections of Mrs. 
Chas. H. Russell, Jr., Mrs. C. J. Sullivan, 
Mrs. Diodota O'Toole, Philip Goodwin, 
Esq., Sidney Osborne, Esq., and from 
other eee sources. On exhibition Feb- 
ruary 4. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW 


The 


ArT NEWS 





FRENCH, XVITH CENTURY 


Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey to the Toledo Museum of Art. 








COMING AUCTIONS 


AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


FURNITURE AND 
DECORATIONS 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, February 9, 10 


A collection of fine American and 
English furniture, Oriental porcelains, 
early American and English pottery and 
stoneware, with a quantity of fine early 
blue Staffordshire, Oriental Lowe- 
stoft, Sunderland, Liverpool, Bristol 
and Swansea lustre ware, English table 
glass, rugs, textiles and clocks, will go 
on exhibition at the American-Anderson 
Galleries, prior to dispersal on Febru- 
ary 9 and 10. The catalog comprises the 
property of Mrs. Howard A. Wilkinson 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., and Charles EB. 
Davis of South Hamilton, Mass., sold 
by their order, and the estate of the 
late Wm. Rice Hochster of Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., and of other owners and 
estates. 

A group of Duncan Phyfe pieces 
forms a feature of the American furni- 
ture, while in the earlier American ex- 
amples there are some fine Queen Anne 
pieces. Unusually good XVIIIth cen- 
tury American Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton items also will appear in this col- 
lection, as well as several rare items 


in maple or maple combined with other 
woods of the same period. The XVIIIth 
century English group includes a num- 
ber of important Chippendale pieces, 
while earlier English pieces comprise 
fine XVIIth century specimens. Impor- 
tant clocks in the collection harmonize 
with both the American and English 
period furniture. 


HUGHES ET AL. ETCHINGS 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS 


—_—— 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, February 8 


An interesting catalog, comprising 
two collections of etchings, color en- 
gravings and original drawings, assem- 
bled by Mrs. Henry D. Hughes of 
Philadelphia and an anonymous col- 
lector, will be dispersed on the eve- 
ning of February 8 following exhibi- 
tion commencing today. A feature of 
the catalog is a group of six signed 
pencil-and-watercolor drawings by 
Rodin and Miilet’s “Peasant Woman.” 

A group of drawings by English art- 
ists and illustrators of the ’80’s and 
’90’s is marked by Beardsley’s “Por- 
trait of Madame Rejane,” in India ink 
and red chalk, dated 1893. Included in 
this group also are drawings by Con- 
der, Burne-Jones and Rossetti. “The 
Rag Fair,” a pen and ink and water- 
color drawing by Rowlandson, is an 
additional item of interest. 

Among the mezzotints in color are 











those of S. Arlent Edwards and a num- 
ber of others after old masters. An in- 
teresting group of rare French color 
portraits of Napoleon includes three 
aquatints printed in color by Pierre 
Michel Alix, one being the rare “Na- 
poleon ler, Empereur des Francais, 
Roi d'Italie,” after the painting by 
Garnerey, and two extremely rare Na- 
poleon portraits by Charles Francois 
Gabriel Levachez, one of them after 
the painting by Epilly. 

Etchers whose work makes up the 
main part of the catalog include Cam- 
eron, Sir Frank Short, Eileen A. 
Soper, William Walcott, Roland Clark, 
Troy Kinney, Marguerite Kirmse, J. 
Andre Smith, Walter Tittle, Louis Le- 
grand, Lobel-Riche and Jean Francois 
Raffaelli. A good collection of Pennell 
etchings includes a very fine impres- 
sion of his rare “Near the Abazzia, 
Venice,” and “Le Stryge” in the first 
state, with the balloon in the sky, one 
of the finest and most elaborate plates 
executed by the artist, of which prob- 
ably not more than twenty-five impres- 
sions were made. His “Hudson Ave- 
nue Under Construction,” a private 
plate etched for the Brooklyn Edison 
Co., is also very rare. 


Other items of special interest are 
several examples of the work of Mary 
Cassatt, including her “Portrait of a 
Mother and Child,” an etching printed 
in colors; a group of Whistlers; twelve 
examples by Haden; work by Forain, 
Manet and Renoir, Legros and Lepere; 
several etchings by Millet and a group 
of Zorns. 


PLAZA ART 
GALLERIES, INC. 


O’HANLON PRINTS 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, February 9 


A fine collection of Currier & Ives 
lithographs and contemporary prints, 
the collection of James J. O’Hanlon of 
Utica, N. Y., will be sold by his order, 
with a few additions, at the Plaza Art 
Galleries, Inc., on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 9, following present exhibition. 
The catalog comprises many American 
views, sporting and hunting scenes, 
marine and Indian scenes, New York 
City and State views, historical views, 
miscellaneous prints and an exception- 
ally fine group of small folios, includ- 
ing many of the “Fifty Best.” Approxi- 
mately one hundred and eighty lots are 
inclided in the catalog and present a 
good selection of items for the collector. 


N. Y. U. PRESENTS 
NEW ART COURSES 


It was announced today by the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts and the Graduate 
School of New York University that the 
following lecture courses will be given 
under their auspices at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art during the second 
semester, beginning February 7, by 
outstanding authorities in the respec- 


tive fields. The courses are open to the 
public, and the fee in most cases is 
$22 for fifteen lectures: General His- 
tory of Art, by Herbert R. Cross; His- 
toric Styles and the Museum, by 
Rudolph M. Riefstahl; Methods of Re- 
search in the Finer Arts, by Walter W. 
S. Cook; Chinese Painting, by George 
Rowley; History of Illuminated Manu- 
scripts in Spain, by Walter W. S. 
Cook; German Painting and Graphic 
Arts in the XVth Century, by Erwin 
Panofsky; Dutch and Flemish Paint- 
ing, by Millard L. Meiss; French 
Painting of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Century, by Erwin Panofsky; Survey 
of Modern Architecture, by Dimitris T. 
Tselos; Modern: Painting, by Meyer 
Schapiro; Mural Art Through the 
Ages, by Leo Katz; History of Design, 
by C. Hayes Sprague; Oriental Rugs, 


by Rudolph M. Riefstahl; Tapestries, by ; 


Rudolph M. Riefstahl; Fundamentals of 
Interior Decoration, by Evan J. Tudor. 
Descriptive booklet may be obtained 
by writing to Executive Secretary, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, New York. Univer- 
sity, 100 Washington Square East. 


HUGHES BOOKS 


American-Anderson Galleries—The sale 
of finely bound and illustrated books, first 
editions, etc., the collection of Mrs. Henry 
D. Hughes of Philadelphia, held on Janu- 
ary 25 and 26, realized a grand total of 
$25,208. An autograph manuscript of Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s The Story of Ito Norisuke, 
Tokyo, Japan, July 9th, 1904, was sold to 
W. H. Woods for $550, the highest single 
price in the sale, while a Flemish illu- 
minated Book of Hours, XVth century, 
went to George J. C. Grasberger for $540. 


-| Burlington Show 
Presents All Phases 


of Art of Englang 


1934 
—= 


Saturday, February 3, 
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Cozens, Paul Sandby’s meticulous pp 
dering of architectural and other a 
tail to the equally accurate, but at the 
same time magically transform . 
scenes of Girtin and Cotman we tm 
verse a wide field. These, together win 
Cox, de Wint, Prout, Towne ani Other, 
lead us to Turner, whose genius jg wen 
known if variously appraised. The im 
portance of this phase of English ort 
is such as to call for a specia) article 
for which there is here no space, g¢ 
Blake, I would, from a low 1 erSonal 
estimate of his .contribution to th 
visual arts, forbear much ec nment, 
ary. 
PRE-RAPHAELITES 

Every other aspect of pict 
being more or less completely 
there remains only the Pre-| 
ites, assembled in gallery IX, | 
that I would like to especial], 
ment those responsible for as 
the exhibition. The extreme 
ity which this school has en 
England might well have pr. 
predominance in the. present exhib. 
tion. The restraint shown in « Dfining 
them to a single gallery, and the cor: 
responding lack of enthusias‘ic eom. 
ment called forth from the critieg jp 
the press will surely give the public 
some discomfort in the obvious prefer. 
ence which they hold for this distaste. 
ful expression. Indeed, I am _ hopefy 
that whatever else the exhibition May 
or may not do that it will give the ip. 
habitants of the provinces of England 
much needed perspective on their ow 
art, and especially on this aspect of 
it. The provincial museums are jp 
many cases overburdened by expen. 
sive works of the Brotherhood, which 
has naturally led to an undue empha. 
sis and real distortion of taste. A yer. 
itable revolution in taste among the 
people of England is to be hoped from 
this important exhibition. 

Consideration of the works of art, 
armor, silver and other categories of 
the show will be dealt with shortly 
next week.—P. P. S. 
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RESTAURANT 


LARUE 


480 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. 


(Private Entrance on 58th St.) 





“A Restaurant of Distinction, 
with that French Atmosphere, 
in the Heart of the Art District” 


PETER ANNOUNCES 
Dinner Dancing every night, in- 
cluding Sunday, 7:?0 until closing. 


Luncheon as usual. 


Four o'clock COCKTAIL HOUR, 
dancing to 7 P. M. 


No cover charge at any time 


Telephone VOlunteer 5-6374 § 
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DELMONICO 
CAFE and BAR 


Features 
Famous Delmonico Dishes 
Prepared by 
M. Nicholas Sabatini 
Chef of Old Delmonico’s 
#® 


Luncheon $1.00 
Dinner with Cocktail $2.25 
7 
Delmonico suites of 1, 2 and 3 
rooms offer distinctive, yet inex- 
pensive living accommodations, 

for a day, a month or a year. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 


Printed by WNU, New York 





